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1902 Reasons 


The View Point Argumentative 


There are special reasons for urging subscrip- 
tions to The Congregationalist and Christian 
World. Our prospectus, which has already been 
widely distributed and contents quoted, tells them 
in paragraph and picture. Have you seen it ? 

But-aside from these are 

All the Reasons of 1901 
Summed up,they are:. The pursuit of religious 
activities. The remembrance that the entire house- 
hold needs such reading. The interpretation of all 
life and thought from the Christian point of view. 


One lore Reason 
The ownership of this paper by a Congregational 
Society and ‘the consequent donation of its net pro- 
ceeds to the missionary work of that organization. 

These [Make 1902 Reasons 

All that preceded affords a basis for the new 
year and a prophecy of it. Other years have 
cumulative values and 1902 will profit by the past. 
Our readers are assured that the current year will 

keep full step with its predecessors. 

In Face of these Reasons 
what reason can you give for not advising that 
The Congregationalist be taken in every home ? 
And in view of the influence always exerted by such 
a paper, why not make a newyear in at least one 
non-professing Christian family of your acquaint- 
ance by sending this paper? We have an attrac- 
tive gift offer. Write us about it for your friends. 
Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 

Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation._ 


TRUSTEES 


AND MANACERS OF 


FIDUCIARY FUNDS 


are invited to purchase 


Hudson River Water Power 
ist Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


at 101 and interest. These bonds guarantee 
5 per cent. interest for thirty years and 
appeal to investors desiring absolute secur- 
ity aud a sure income. ull 








particulars, 


maps and any mation desired will be 
furnished on application 


E. H. CGAY & CO. 


Boston, as Devonshire St. 
NEw York, 1 Nassa’ 
PHILADELPSIA, 421 Chestnut St. 
MONTREAL, Canada Life Building. 








% FARM MORTGAGES 


Iowa and Minnesota real esta’ 
descriptions on application. it Fo 
Zo ite J.S. Varland, Buffalo Center, Ia. 


TST aa That yield 6% tras 
“Securities -tmitrou 
deductions. 
High grade first mortgages on improved realty in 
Salt Lake City and the irrigated farming land tribu- 
tare have been our success sfal specialty for fourteen 
years. Ful! information on request. References given. 
F. EB. McGURRIN & CO., Investment Bankers, 
88 W. 2nd South St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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THIRTY YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE SIX PER CENT. 


GOLD BONDS 


—OF- 


The Puerto Principe Electric Co, 


At par and accrued interest from Nov. ist. 

This Company, controlled by Connecticut 
people, is the sole electric company in Puerto 
Principe, Cuba, a city of 35,000 people. 

Total bond issue, $150,000. 

Actually issued, $100,000 

Net earnings, twice fixed charges. 


For further particulars, address 


THE PUERTO PRINCIPE ELECTRIC CO., 


P.O. Box 1489, New Haven, Conn. 


The Conservative 
INVESTOR «qx tpanopetter 


profitable investment than that presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with personally negotiated 
loans representing over $2,000,000, and not a 
cent lost. I can —t refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 





WM. R. COMPTON, | Wardell Bid’g, Macon, Mo. 











Seven Per Cent. 


Cumulative Eretettes Stock of the Granby Cot- 
ton Mills of Columbia, S. C., is now offered at 
106 and accrued interest. We can ngnly rec- 
ommend this stock for safety and satisfactory 
interest returns. We have a number of other 
good investment stocks. Send for son 


Huglr MacRae & Co., Bank: 
Wilmington, North Caretian. 


I WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especially in 


Kansas, | Nebraska and The Dakotas. 


8.K. HUMPHR 
@40 Exchange Building, eacind Mass. 


WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


Pkg ad, ‘8 BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 7 Troabusor® Mise 
Miss Sarah Louise’ Day, Treasurer ber 
hbbie Be child, Home e Secretary. 


BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOT 
par Aloraniey MeRensle B.D. drestdant, Geo, Gould, 
; B. sy 
Oe ational House, Boston. "7 a eat 

socie ‘evo material, $0 socia = and re 
gious ye ong of hey mn a, end Bocieny” 

able to the B Seaman’s Friend jety. "Goutribe 
tions from BR 8. and ‘indivi 

THE CONGREGATIONAL aeatnan vce pr SOoIBTy 
is resented in (and in Massachi 
ph La MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY md 


608 House. - Rev. Josh 
Colt, . 4 hE, Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
or 1B WOMAN'S SRAMAN’S FRIEND SOOTY of Bos- 


meretesrakty pao foe, Annual member- 
ship #2905 _ mem — = Henry 0. 
Hotel Berkeley, Boylston . Boston. 


THE Con: NGREGATIONAL HoME vc Soctmry. 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and mage 
tions and ail = rela estates an 
+o should be ad d. Rev. 
Rev. Wash in Choate, D. D., 

ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence, on — 
matters relating to the National Society sh: sulbgae 


Woman’s Homs MISSIONARY ASSOCIA’ 
No. 607 Obeeanie pLoe nal House. Office ho 
nual membersh: ve Fo -00 ; life t membershi 

Miss Lizzie 


tributions solic: 
Miss L. L. Sherman, Home a ly 


AMERIOAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
Missions, Congregational House, Boston. H. 
W: r; Charies 5. Swett, Publishing and 
Pure: Agent. Office in N York, Fourth Ave. 
Taran -Second St. ; in Ohicago, 153 La Salle St. 
eral Associa- 


pastors or 
tts er States. 
tional House, Boston. Rev. Charles 


te, Treasu 


THE Amenace N MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities B , New York. Missions in the United 
ic and.educational, at the foath : and in 
the Indians and Chinese. office, 
615 tional House; Chicago office, 15 3 La Salle 
~~ a be sent to either of the above 
or to H. W. Hub’ . Fourth Ave. and 
Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH BUILDING SOOIBTY 
and rOnante 
D. D., Secre' Charles , He 


N Boge, | A. Hood, 
uildiag, New York Fieia § Secretary. 
including 


pemaienaaeeatais EDUCATION SOOCIBTY 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
e 


for students for the m: Twenty-seven 

tional Colleges and Academ! es in seventeen states. Ten 
free 8c) ~ in Utah and New Mexico. 8. F. 
WILEINS, ces 612,613 Co 

House, Boston; 151 Washington m St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH UNION of Boston 
= vicinity (Incorpora' wed). Its object is the — 


ent and fae re 
Churches and = y behpols in and its suburbs, 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; O. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; rge H. 
Flint. Sec., 101 Tonawanda 8t., Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. 
quests solicited in gg name. aaa 2 = 4 A gg 
Sears Building. or a 
E. B. Palmer, 209 Congregational House. cated 


Nassemas. COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
= der the management of the Trustees of the Natio 

uncil).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and m 
sionaries and a families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Vice-Chairman, Hon. Arthur 
H. Wellman, Boston; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, Ct. ; Kg Rev. Samuel B Forbes, 
oe. of B 7k aS to the 
“Trustees of the Na National Gounctt of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States” (a body corpo- 
rate chartered under the laws of the State of bps 
cut) [here insert the bequest), to be used for urpose 
of Ministerial Relief, as eat iene in the resolu ions of 
the National Council of the Congregational Churches of 
the United ge All correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall St., New 
Haven, Ct 

THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING a i _ President; “Geo. BM House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 


gg ne EG which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sus tains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary y litera. 
ture to new and needy fe pend omnes gf or at reduced 
administrative expenses of is de 
appropriations from 
con utions from ch 





tary and 


° 


08) e 
are vey defrayed b 
ness Department. 


Sunday schools and individuals go direct oe —— 

ary work. W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., is Field 

Bee. E. J. a is New England Superintendent ‘tor 
e 


The ness Department, in charge of the Business 
er, ry known in the trade as the Pil mm trem 
ublishes The O and Chris oy Hoot 


and 
schools and gg the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely se 

De ent, to whic 
it makes annual appropriations. Orders for 
subscriptions for periodicals from Ohio and all states 
east shoul¢ be sent te the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior ‘and west- 
ern states to E. Herrick Brown, the Chicago Agent. 


Beecher’s 
Life of Christ 


This valuable work was for many years. 
out of print and when accessible was sold 
at a high price. We now have it two vol- 
umes bound in one for $1.50 net. 


ite 
however, 


books and 





seston The Pilgrim Press cuicaco 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
Lhe Congregationalist. 
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RHEUMATIC sufferers find Hood’s Sarsaparillaa 
permanent cure for their inflamed and swollen 
joints and stiff muscles. 


Ir you have tried all the other prepared foods 
for infants and failed, try Melin’s Food and suc- 
ceed. It makes milk like mother’s milk. 


Don’r You Neep OnE?—One of the most im- 
portant articles of furniture in the modern business 
office is a stenographer’s desk with typewriter at 
tachment. It is asking too much to expect order 
and system with inconvenient and old-fashioned- 
furniture. Modern business is done at a fearful 
pressure, and every aid and assistance should be 
given to facilitate affairs and avoid confusion. 
They are selling some very inexpensive typewriter 
desks at the special sale of office furniture and fix- 
tures at the Paine Furniture Warerooms this week. 


THE SPIRIT OF WINTER.—The Spirit of Winter 
is with us, making its presence known in many dif- 
ferent ways—sometimes by cheery sunshine and 
glistening snows and sometimes by driving winds 
and blinding storms. To many people it seems to 
take a delight in making bad things worse, for 
rheumatism twists harder, twinges sharper, catarrh 
becomes more annoying and the many symptoms of 
scrofula are developed and aggravated. There is 
not much poetry in this, but there is truth, and itis 
a wonder that more people don’t get rid of these 
ailments. The medicine that cures them—Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—is easily obtained, and there is abun- 
dant proof that its cures are radical and perma- 
nent. 





BOSTON CARPET CONSOLIDATION.—It turns out 
that the hint given in these columns lately, in 
respect to a rumored consolidation of the great 
carpet interests of Boston, was well founded. It is 
now learned that the old and large firm at present 
styled the John H. Pray & Sons Company, which 
has been doing business at the Hub for well-nigh 
100 years, has latterly acquired the business of 
that other strong carpet firm known as Joel Gold- 
thwait & Co., and by so doing consolidates in one 
establishment practically all the carpet business 
of the New England metropolis. The Pray Com- 
pany has long occupied the front rank as regards 
the extent of its sales of both foreign and domestic 
floor coverings, and henceforth, as a result of the 
new consolidation, its supremacy will be even 
greater. Our correspondent, who sends us this in- 
formation, called at the extensive Pray store, 646 
to 658 Washington St., opposite Boylston St., and 
inquired what effect, if any, the consolidation would 
have upon the purchasing public. ‘A beneficial 
one in all respects,” was the reply. “Many econ- 
omies will be made possible through the consolida- 
tion, the result being that our assortment of pat- 
terns will be wider and prices somewhat lower than 
has hitherto been possible. The gathering of 
practically the entire carpet business of New Eng- 
land into the Pray hands will prove of unquestioned 
advantage to every carpet purchaser.” 








Educational Notice. 


A subscriber of ours, a prominent business man of 
Boston, writes that he will be very glad to hear from 
any ambitious reader of The Conaregationalist who de- 
sires a technical education, and has not the means to 
attend school. This gentleman, whose name is withheld 
at his request, has at his disposal a few scholarships in a 
well-known educational institution. If you are ambitious 
and in earnest, write to W. L. B., Box 3737, Boston, 
Mass. 

ASSAGE. Lady masseur requires patients. Sines. 
ish ease Moderate “oe Highest references. 
Miss Clairmonte, care Dr. Hariis, 1010 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Cambridge, pees. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

















Lady Evangelist. 
lady evangelist can addre: 
Evangelical Institute, Revere, ties. 


Any Gostsing the gerviogs of a 
ss Rev. P. Bixby, Boston 








Religious Notices 





ious and es, addresses 2: -maes 
* ete pubhiohed he ‘he ad ony at ten cents a 








FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of mae Pilgrim 
. Congregational House, every Friday at 10 a. M. 

AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, Xo. 76 Wall 

St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 

improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

tains chaplains and missionaries 

homes and boarding houses in loading seaports at aemne 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin, vessels ; 
ublishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend and 


tributions to Bonny its work are solicited, and 
remittances of sam: requested to be made direct to 
the main office “Of t the's society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 

Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 

W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 
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Business Outlook 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 


Copyright 1901 Congregational Sunday Schooland Publtsh- 
ing Society. All rights reserved 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHUROH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa oo receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the re 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change address 

must reach this office on Friday to insure the sen 

on the paper of the ge | week to D the t new address. 

NTINUANOES.—In cordance with the almost 
= versal wish of our subocribers, rs, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In ag 
with such an order LS ge arrearages must be An 

order of discontinuance can be given at any tne, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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gertien, 141 14 lines to ——- mont 11 = ae to the column. 
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The Pilgrim Press 


Beston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 


Entered as second-class matl. Composition by Thomas Todd 
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YOU PURCHASED 


Select Notes 


= HAVE 
PELOUBET’S 


FOR 1902 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 


BOSTON CHICACO 


14) —e 664 ee 64) ee $4 mee 644 meee § >) mmm 4% 


i ee 


rs Dale, 


‘Wee aa — tt 








For busy people who want to 
make the journey quickly with 
the conveniences of luxurious 


travel. 10 a. m. 
Leave Chicago 3 8:00 p. m. 
11:30 p. m. 


VIA 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The best of Everything. 
ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 














GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday. 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 
First Cabin, $40, $45 sereeaty depending on 


steamer. Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer * Winifredian, ”" Jan. 15; “ Devo- 
nian,” Feb. 5; “ Cestrian,” Feb. 12,‘ ‘Caledonian ” (to 
London), Jan. 16; “ Kin — ” (to London), Jan. 24; 


“ Iberian ”’ (to London), 
F. O. wouanToN a CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


OMINION LINE 
ror THE MEDITERRANEAN 





The new twin screw w 8. 8. COMMONWEALTH, 13,000 
tons, will sail from Boston to Gibraltar, Naples, 
Genoa and Alexandria, Egypt, Jan. 4 and Feb . 12) 


2. 
8. 8. NEW ENGLAND, 11,600 tons, sails Jan. 25 via 
Algiers. 
For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Co 77-81 State St. es , Boston. 


The Pilgrim 


Individual Communion 
we SERVICE ... 


Is used in many prominent Congregational 
churches. It will pay all churches to exam- 
ine this service before buying. Send for II- 
lustrated Price List. 


The Congregational Bookstore 


14-A Beacon Street, Boston 
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A STORY THAT ROUSES IN ITS READERS ‘THE SPIRIT OF THE FIRST CRUSADERS 
WHO RAISED ON THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM THE TRIUMPHANT CRY 


“GOD WILLS IT” 


THE BATTLE CALL TAKEN FROM THE DYING LIPS OF THE GREAT POPE HILDEBRAND 


A Tale of the First 
Crusade 


“THRILLING AND DE- 
LIGHTFUL.” 


—The Congrezationalist. 


“QUITE THE MOST 
NOVEL, STRIKING, DAR- 
ING PIECE OF FICTION 
PUBLISHED OF LATE.” 


—Commercial A-'vertiser. 


“A STORY OF DEPTH, 
FORCE AND POWER, 
AND OF GENUINE IN- 
TEREST.”— Times. 


By WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS 


Author of **A Friend of Caesar.”’ Cloth, $1.50 

“The book opens in Sicily in the days of its recent conquest by the 
Normans, when its population was still a mixture of Greek, Saracen and 
Norman elements. It carries us to France to hear the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit, the apostle of the crusade. We share the hard battle that 
secured a road through Asia Minor for the Frankish army after the first 
horde, led by Peter, had been scattered by the Turks. We are brought 
into a Moslem palace in Aleppo. We find ourselves besieged with the 
Crusaders in Antioch. We share the defense and assault on the Holy City. 
There is stirring battle and heroic love-making in the book, and it will 
delight the popular heart.”— The Congregationalist. 


“GOD WILLS IT” is a picturesque and virile story of the first 
Christian movemert to Jerusalem, and is told with a rugged simplicity 
befitting the subject. Oriental backgrounds add Eastern mysticism and 
beauty to Western strength and action.”—Sunday School Times. 


“Not since Sir Walter Scott cast his spell over us with ‘Ivanhoe,’ 
‘Count Robert of Paris,’ and ‘Quentin lurward,’ have we been so com- 
pletely captivated by a story as by ‘God Wills It,’ by WILLIAM STEARNS 
Davis. It grips the attention of the reader in the first chapter and holds 
it till the last.”— Christian Endeavor World. 

“*GOD WILLS IT’ is one of the very few, as it is one of the very 
best pieces of fiction found-d on the first crusade.” — Chicago R: cord- 
Herald, 


Illustrated by 
Louis Betts 


“EXERCISES SOME- 
THING OF THE FASCI- 
NATION WIELDED BY 
SCOTT’S ‘IVANHOE.’” 

—The Outlook. 


“SPIRITED, ADVEN- 
TUROUS, AND CROWD- 
ED WITH INCIDENT.” 


—Sunday School Times. 


“UNQUESTIONABLY 
ONE OF THE STRONG- 
EST OF THE SEASON’S 
ROMANCES.” 


—Buffalo Courier. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York 








WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY? 


By ADOLF HARNACK 


Rector of and Professor of Church History in the University of Berlin. Translated by 
T. B.SAuNDERS, M. A. 8vo. Second edition, revised. 
“For its testimony to the power and person of 
Jesus, tothe vital righteousness and communion 
with God, and for its stimulating thought, we 
commend it heartily to our readers for study and 
thought.”—Christian World (New York). 
“Seldom have the results of so much learning been brought to bear on the rcligious problems 
which address themselves to the modern mind.”—The Pilot (London). 


Net, $1.75. 

“ Since the appearance of Seeley’s Ecce Homo, 
no book on the central theme of Christianity is 
likely to produce a greater impression than 
this latest work by the illustrious German his- 
to\ian.”—Christian World (London). 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York and London 











The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trost Company. 


Chartered 1822, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 


New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$7,000,000 


The Company is a legal depositary for moneys 








Men of To-morrow 


is published by men of to-day, to interest, instruct, and 
stimulate the men of to-morrow to become God-fearing 
and man-loving men. 
It is bright, wide-awake, and progressive in every re- 
ct. Has ten different departments that cover ever 
P ase of boy life. Always contains purest and most thrill- 
ing stories, striking incidents of leading men’s lives, and 
everything else that the abiest minds, backed by ample 
— 2 can suggest or procure. 
he whole magazine of 64 pages is crowded with inform- 
ation, suggestions, and facts. Send 


10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS 


$1.00 FOR ONE YEAR, 


and we know both you and your boys will be glad to have 
known this best of all boys’ papers. Send for sample copy. 


MEN OF TO-MORROW, Box G, Albany, N. Y. 

















; Church Services 
FOR A i i Revival, Prayer and 
Young People’ s Meetings 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


By SANKEY, MCGRANAHAN & STEBBINS. 
367 Hymns with Music on same page 

335,000 Copies already sold. 
$25.00 per 100. Sample, postage free, 20 cents. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 
For Sale by PILGRIM PRESS, Boston and Chicago. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
tional are wae a Now Testament’ Greck. <— 


trance examination as Sept. 4, 1902, 9 a.m 
For Catalogue or Faw information apply to 
. C. A. Beckwith, gor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
tandard requirements. Allowance for service in 
pred and Hospital. Twenty-second year opens 
7th. Ample instruction in practice. 
H. JACKSON, A. M., og _—*.. Near City 
Hospital Shawmut Avenue, Boston, 


paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 
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Some excellent messages in 
the shape of New Wear’s 
letters from pastors to their flocks are 
lying about during the opening days of 
the new year. Wesample some of them 
elsewhere in this issue. Now if the peo- 
ple addressed would only follow up the 
exhortations given, whtatincrease of faith 
and zeal and good, wholesome service we 
should see. The deepest yearnings of 
many a pastor’s heart are embodied in 
these missives, for there are hundreds of 
men in the gospel ministry today who 
long as eagerly as did the great Apostle 
to the Gentiles that their Christian peo- 
ple may know “the hope of his calling 
and the exceeding greatness of his power 
to usward who believe.” 


Timely Words 


President Stewart of 
Auburn Seminary, to 
whom more than to 
any other man the Presbyterian Church 
has been intrusting the important duty of 
arousing among its pastors and people a 
stronger evangelistic spirit, was in Bos- 
ton last week and spoke freely regarding 
the outcome of his uudertaking, in which 
he has been engaged since last September. 
During this time he has traveled the 
country over, and come in contact with 
hundreds of workers who received gladly 
the incitements and practical suggestions 
of which he was the bearer. He says 
that one particularly encouraging feature 
was the readiness of pastors in distant 
parts of sections of the West to make 
long and expensive journéys in order to 
be present at the conferences which he 
held at stated points. Dr. Stewart and 
the evangelistic committee of the Pres. 
byterian churches of which he is the 
chairman, have not sought to plan an 
elaborate scheme of special meetings, but 
they have wisely begun at what must be 
the fountain head of any movement 
toward bringing outsiders into the Chris- 
tian Church. They bave tried to induce 
pastors, elders and the rank and file of 
membership to do more personal work, 
first of all in their own parishes and 
among their own acquaintances. Dr. 
Stewart reports a gratifying response 
to this injunction. Certainly the old 
method, practiced first by Andrew, of 
seeking and winning one was never more 
needed than today, and never was there 
more promise that it will prove effective 
as employed by Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, Congregationalists and all 
who profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians. 


An Awakening to Per- 
sonal Responsibility 


On the evening of the 
last day of the year 1901 
the Oberlin College bell rang the joyful 
signal that a half million dollars had 
been added to the general endowment 


Oberlin’s Success 


and Christian World 


fund. Jan. 11 Mr. Rockefeller offered 
$200,000 on condition that $300,000 addi- 
tional be raised before the end of the 
year. On the last day $38,000 remained 
to be raised, but the amount was forth- 
coming before night. The village of 
Oberlin gave more than $8,000 toward 
the total. Over $72,000 was subscribed 
in Cleveland. About $65,000 come from 
Chicago. A single gift of $50,000 was 
made in Boston. New York gave about 
half that sum and Honolulu sent $5 000. 
Oberlin now has a productive endowment 
of $1,250,000. We congratulate her presi- 
dent, her trustees, alumni and friends. 
Ste needs more, a good deal more, but 
it will be easier to make new advances 
now that she has gone so far along the 
way of a university. Oberlin has a his- 
tory peculiarly her own, and a work 
never so important as now. 


No less than ten colleges, 
besides other institutions, 
were announced in the 
daily papers on the second day of the 
new year as having failed to fulfill con- 
ditions on which they were to receive 
large gifts from rich donors. Great ef- 
forts have been made by presidents and 
trustees, and it remains to be seen 
whether the results will amount to noth- 
ing or the time extended or the givers 
will do better than they promised. But 
this method of raising money is now, we 
believe, being overworked and cannot be 
relied on in the future as it has been 
in the past. There are now so many en- 
terprises of this sort that their special 
urgency fails to impress. Others as 
worthy have been pushed aside. Pledges 
to pay in installments have mortgaged 
the benevolence of the churches and soci- 
eties for years to come. We know of 
such pledges made by Christian Endeavor 
Societies and other organizations whose 
membership has entirely changed since 
the pledges were made, and in several 
cases they have been repudiated. It will 
be a good beginning for the New Year to 
inaugurate a period, for a time at any 
rate, of free and unconditional benevo- 
lence, each one giving to the work which 
he is persuaded will best help others to 
be wiser, better and happier. A few ex- 
amples of large gifts thus bestowed will 
be honored and followed as good exam- 
ples. Weare glad to note that Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons of Chicago has announced that 
after this year he intends to bestow his 
benevolence outright to some thirty col- 
leges and make no more conditional offers. 


The Ebb Tide of 
Conditional Gifts 


It is entirely hon- 
orable for ministers 
for reasons of health or financial neces- 
sity to turn from their chosen calling and 
engage in business. Some men we have 
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known have been successful in trade who 
were failures in the pulpit, perhaps 
through no fault of theirs. But the com- 
bination of the ministry with business 
for purposes of gain seldom makes a fa- 
vorable impression. We do not like to 
see the prefix of ‘‘ Rev.” in the list of di- 
rectors of commercial enterprises. Per- 
sons consecrated to the gospel ministry 
were not set apart by their brethren with 
this end in view. The man who thus 
uses this title is not thereby more worthy 
to be trusted. Sensible persons are no 
more likely to buy shares of stock in a 
corporation because one or more of its 
promoters is advertised as a clergyman, 
and those who might be tempted to sup- 
pose that ‘‘gain is godliness” are not 
good customers anyway. The advertise- 
ment that ‘‘a prominent divine” advises 
the purchase of stock or goods should 
warn rather than win the public. Busi- 
ness men of good reputation do not 
usually believe that “Rev.” can wisely 
be used as having a commercial and at 
the same time a spiritual value. 


Three years ago 
The American Missionary the organ of the 
Again a [lonthly American Mis 
sionary Association, which had been is- 
sued as a monthly since October, 1846, 
was transformed into a quarterly, and in 
this form it has been presenting up to 
this time the interesting and varied work 
of the organization. The substitution of 
a quarterly for a monthly was made 
partly because Congregational Work had 
come into being as the joint organ of all 
the six societies, and partly with a view 
to economy. The executive committee, 
after three years’ experimentation with a 
quarterly, has now decided to return toa 
monthly. This action may surprise those 
who remember the recommendation of 
the National Council in favor of one mag- 
azine for all the societies, but it seems to 
be an apparent negative rejoinder rather 
than a real one to the council. Indeed, 
the association at its last annual meet- 
ing, in Oak Park, IIl., voted strongly in 
favor of a joint magazine, and instructed 
its executive committee to inaugurate 
correspondence with the other societies 
looking toward such a united publication. 
This correspondence has already been en- 
tered upon. As the object sought is not 
likely to be realized in the immediate fu- 
ture, the executive committee reasons 
that in the meantime the work ought to 
be put before the public at least once a 
month, and as soon as the united maga- 
zine becomes a reality it will willingly 
abandon its separate publication. The 
association is, of course, powerless alone 
to bring about a joint publication, and, 
pending such an outcome, naturally de- 
sires that its interests should not suffer 
because of insufficient exploiting. 











lai tacit As a mirror of the wide 

rom the Wide range of the association’s 
Pe en activities, the January 
American Missionary will commend itself 
to the careful reader. It touches upon re- 
cent significant events in Alaska, at Fisk 
University in Tennessee, in Porto Rico 
and at many points between where the 
association is carrying on its diversified 
and fruitful work. One sign of the reflex 
influence of missions is the announce- 
ment that the Sunday school at Cape 
Prince of Wales, Alaska, has just contrib- 
uted $50 for the work in Porto Rico. Thus 
does Christian sympathy span an interval 
of 8,000 miles and bring into cordial rela- 
tions the two extremities of the A. M. A. 
plant. An illustration of the deep root- 
ing which A. M. A. plants often obtain is 
the fact that the Howard Congregational 
Church in Nashville, one of the churches 
which the association was instrumental 
ip planting and fostering, has secently 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Never were there more demands upon 
the association from all its numerous 
fields. Two more men are imperatively 
needed in Porto Rico, and the industrial 
institutions all through the South ought 
to be re-enforced with men an@ means. 
The three months of the new financial 
year that have already passed have not 
shown as large receipts as during the 
same period a year ago. We trust that 
the nine months to come will more than 
overcome any deficiencies. A good op- 
portunity for increasing the number of 
regular givers comes in connection with 
Lincoln Memorial Sabbath, which falls 
this year upon Feb. 9. The association 
has prepared two programs of varying 
length, which are at the disposal of 
churches and Suhday schools. 


Stare Roa The Churchman, review- 

pisco- ing the statistics of Prot- 
Serr estant Episcopal Church 
growth during the past year, very nat- 
urally finds it difficult to speak with pre- 
cision, owing to the variation in facts 
reported by the three church almanacs 
or annuals. The Church by this time 
should have devised, as have all the other 
leading denominations of the country, an 
official system of collecting annual statis- 
tics. Butafter a process of comparison it 
seems clear to The Churchman that the 
number of clergy has increased during 
the year by about 100, but candidates for 
orders have diminished in number. The 
number of parishes has increased more 
than the number of trained workers to 
serve in them. Gains in membership by 
baptism and confirmation show an in- 
crease over the year before, the figures 
as to confirmation indicating that many 
entering the church were baptized in 
other communions. The number of com- 
municants is now reckoned at 743,859. 
There has been but little change in the 
Sunday school attendance. Contribu- 
tions for domestic and foreign work show 
a falling off, and the proportion given to 
home expenses is still indefensibly out of 
proportion to the amount given to pro- 
mote the extension of Christianity abroad. 
Thus the average communicant gives 
$19.72 a year; of this all but sixty cents 
gees to parochial support and local mis- 
sions, while the sixty cents is divided 
thus—thirty-two cents for home mission- 
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ary work and twenty-eight cents for for- 
eign work. Sucha record as is set forth 
in the last item naturally forces the ed- 
itor of The Churchman from time to time 
to inquire whether the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church really believes in missions, 
or whether it really understands that her 
missionary spirit is the measure of her 
Christian life. 


A circular letter has 
Centralizing Authority been sent to the 
in Congregationalism churches and county 
unions of England and Wales, asking 
their judgment on Dr. Joseph Parker’s 
scheme to form a United Congregational 
Church. The questions they have to 
consider are such as these: Can a body 
chosen by the churches decide on the 
standing of ministers and who shall be 
introduced into the ministry? Can the 
support and, to a degree, the manage- 
ment of theological seminaries be com- 
mitted to such a body? Can the benevo- 
lent societies be administered under the 
direction of an organization whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the county unions? 
These problems are forcing themselves 
on the attention of Congregational 
churches in America as well as in Eng- 
land. It will take a good while to work 
them out. A number of independent so- 
cieties and boards of trustees are asso- 
ciated with a number of independent 
churches. A large proportion of church 
members are not interested in these so- 
cieties or seminaries unless they are un- 
der a fire of criticism, and that is a time 
when neither trustees nor critics are in a 
mood to act together disinterestedly. 
One step toward centralization was taken 
at our National Council by committing to 
its trustees the work of ministerial re- 
lief. Another step was invited by the 
council adopting as its advice to the 
churches the recommendations of the 
committee of fifteen. If that advice 
should be accepted to the extent that a 
representative board of directors chosen 
by the churches should administer the 
benevolent societies, a new development 
of Congregationalism would be clearly 
inaugurated. Baptists in this country 
are seriously considering this step. The 
fact that both in England and America 
movements of this sort are contemplated 
forecasts possible important changes of 
the government of churches Congre- 
gationally organized. 


Australia has just 
The Simultaneous Mis- been the scene of a 
sion in Australia ‘ if 

large and inclusive 
simultaneous mission, similar to that 
conducted by the English Free Churches 
ayearago. Sydney and suburbs was the 
field of the mission, which was held in 
sixty different mission buildings. In al- 
most every case a tent or hall, when 
practicable, has been used. No religious 
movement on so large a scale has ever 
been attempted in Australia, and none 
has ever elicited anything like the same 
interest on the part of those outside 
church circles. The comment for the 
most part has been kindly, even the fight- 
ing organ of Roman Catholicism in New 
South Wales giving its approval. Our 
advices come before the mission has 
quite closed. Sufficient, however, has 
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transpired to justify the following con 
clusions: that non-churchgoers have been 
present in much larger numbers thandur- 


ing any previous mission ; that the largeste ' 
number of non-churchgoers have-been ’ © 


found to attend the services held in tents 
and halls, especially tents; and that ‘‘one 
missioner to one mission, and he a 
stranger,” has been founda better rule 
than the employment of a number of 
missioners on one mission. On the whole, 
the evangelical churches look on the 
movement as a time’of “‘ the right hand of 
the Most High.’”’ The mission has been 
very catholic spirited. It has embraced 
all Protestant denominations, including 
Salvationists, Quakers and evangelical 
Anglicans, of these last only a few. It 
would not be surprising if the accounts, 


reaching the other states of the common- — 


wealth from New South Wales, induced 
them to begin similar work. 


‘Articles of incorporation of 
hc erg the Carnegie Institution, 

Washington, D. C., have been 
filed, the incorporators being Secretary 
of State Hay, United States Commis- 
sioner, of Labor Carroll D. Wright, Jus- 
tice White of the Supreme Court, Super- 
intendent Walcott of the United States 
Geological Survey, J. S. Billings, libra- 
rian of the City of New York library, and 
D. C. Gilman, ex-president of Johns 
Hopkins. This corporation will hold the 
$10,000,000 given by Mr. Carnegie. Its 
purposes, as set forth in the articles of 
incorporation, include among other items 
these: ‘‘To conduct, endow and assist in- 
vestigation in any department of science, 
literature or art, and to this end to co- 
operate with governments, universities, 
colleges, technical schools, learned soci- 
eties and individuals”; ‘‘to appoint com- 
mittees of experts to direct special lines 
of research.”” Mr. Carnegie’s imposition 
of his name upon the institution will be 
criticised by some. Otherwise the scheme 
is splendid in its promise. 


eee The Chicago Tribune has 

e Lynching compiled its annual record 
wornreotmesde legal and illegal exe- 
cutions of criminals or alleged criminals 
during the year’ just closed. Of legal 
executions there have been 118, one less 
than during 1900. Of those executed, 
seventy-one were N egroes and forty-seven 
were whites. The lynchings number 135, 
as compared with 115 in 1900. Of these 
the South had 121 and the North fourteen. 
One hundred and seven of the victims 
lynched were Negroes, and one was a 
Chinaman and another an Indian. The 
largest proportionate gain, sectionally 
considered, was in the North, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Kansas and Indiana 
being the commonwealths which were 
added to the roll of Northern states tol- 
erating lynching. The service rendered 
by the Tribune each year in bringing be- 
fore the American people the true pro- 
portions and real drift of this evil which 
so lessens our good standing among the 
nations of the world is marked. 


i : Tammany has gone. 

ed room '® Decency has taken up 
New York City its abode at City Hall, 
and the work of administering city af- 
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fairs goes on as quietly there as if it 
were a place of business, Those having 
legitimate errands enter, are promptly 
attended to and then retire. The usual 


horde of office seekers and patronage 


mongers is absent,.and the mayor and 
his assistants are free to carry on the 
work of reform. Already the hours of 
labor of city employees have beén length- 
ened, so that the city will get more for 
its expenditure for salaries than hereto- 
fore. Many useless employees have been 
dropped. Pigeon-holes have been cleaned 
out by new officials, and documents in- 
criminating:officials and citizens alike 
have been brought to light. The first 
Sunday under the new régime was lack- 
ing in anything sensational, the new 
police commissioner simply ordering that 
the law be interpreted with discretion by 
the subordinate police, notorious disor- 
derly places being shut tight, while those 
which have a reputation for sobriety 
were allowed to do business through the 
side door. For a time at least this bids 
fair to be the policy of the new admin- 
istration in administering the Sunday 
closing law. Such executive interpreta- 
tion of law to us seems dangerous. 
It would be far better to have a law ex- 
pressive of local opinion, and have that 
law rigidly enforced. 


In discussing the Excise 
Law and Sunday closing in 
New York city, before the 
Church Club of New York last week, 
Bishop Potter insisted that the proper 
attitude of the Christian Church toward 
the matter of individual or social con- 
sumption of intoxicants was that of 
“education, elevation and transforma- 
tion.” In language exceedingly offensive 
and unguarded he denounced the pro- 
hibitory plan of dealing with the saloon, 
calling it ‘‘a fraud and a failure.” Dr. 
W. S. Rainsford-of St. George’s Church, 
the same evening, pleading for local option 
on the matter of Sunday closing of New 
York saloons, and urging the utility of 
the saloon as a part of the social struc- 
ture, denounced the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union as “doing the devil’s 
work.” In discussing such utterances 
one has to take into consideration the 
environment in which the speakers have 
been reared and also their personal 
habits. The church in which they labor 
has always mistrusted abrupt or forced 
methods of dealing with evil. Bishop 
Potter, as a member of the Committee 
of Fifty, has been wont to approach the 
problem of intemperance from the stand- 
point of the scientific method. Dr. Rains- 
ford, as a pastor of a great down-town 
church, dealing intimately with the life 
of the poor and the wage-earner, speaks 
as one who thinks he knows conditions 
at first-hand. They cannot be expected, 
therefore, to think highly of an arbitrary 
policy shaped by radicalism. 


Bishop Potter 
on Prohibition 


On the other hand, it is 
Opposing Views “nite difficult for those 
who oppose any compromise with the 
saloon to understand and appreciate the 
position of men like Dr. Potter. And 
consequently in this particular case, as 
inso many other instances, the painful 
spectacle is presented of a division of 


temperance forces. Wecan quite under- 
stand how men like Dr. C. H. Parkhurst, 
Bishop Potter and Dr. Rainsford, whose 
devotion to the city in which they live 
and the masses of people in that city no 
one can safely impugn, should feel nettled 
at the criticism passed upon them and 
their course by men whom they consider 
ignorant of the local problem. And, on 
the other hand, we understand how im- 
possible it is for clergymen and churches 
and for the Christian public, especially 
of the smaller villaes and towns of the 
state, to accept with tolerance such views 
respecting the saloon and the use of 
liquor as Drs, Parkhurst, Rainsford and 
Bishop Potter hold. 


It is the apparent impossi- 
bility of bringing about 
any mutual comprehension 
which leads us to favor New York hav- 
ing a law similar to that of Massachu- 
setts, which will give to all centers of 
population an opportunity to be governed 
on excise matters in accordance with 
local ideals and needs. Imposition of 
ideals on a community does not conduce 
to nearly as high a grade of civic char- 
acter as attainment of ideals through in- 
struction, debate and a vote at the 
ballot box. A referendum of the issue 
of the open or the closed Sunday saloon 
in the various boroughs of Greater New 
York would tone up opinion on the tem- 
perance matter. It is quite likely that 
even as in the last election the greatest 
percentage of Fusion gain was in the 
East Side districts, so the greatest 
strength of the Sunday closing proposi- 
tion would be among those classes of the 
community which, reasoning a priori 
now, would be deemed the friends of the 
open saloon. And if victory should come, 
how great the gain! Governor Odell, in 
his message to the legislature of New 
York, insists that the plan of local op- 
tion as to Sunday opening urged above 
must first be referred to the state for 
approval before it shall become opera- 
tive. To convert the people of the state 
to favor local option would be more 
difficult than to induce the legislature 
to pass a local option bill. Yet it is for 
such a general referendum that Governor 
Odell stands. 


Advantage of a 
Referendum 


In another paragraph 
we have referred to 
Governor Odell of New York’s intima- 
tion respecting local option on Sunday 
closing of saloons. Asin prior messages, 
he urges radical reforms in the way of re- 
trenchment of expense, and new ways of 
securing state income, notably by the im- 
position of a small tax on mortgages at 
the time of registration, a tax so small 
that it will scarcely be felt, but neverthe- 
less bring in an income estimated at 
$3,000,000 annually, and, when once im- 
posed, will be the final form of taxation 
the mortgage will have to bear. Like 
Governor Odell, Gov. Winthrop M. Crane 
of Massachusetts, in his third message to 
the General Court, points out ways of re- 
ducing state expenditures by the aboli- 
tion of useless commissions and offices, 
or, if not their abolition, their inclusion 
in departments of state activity which 
naturally suggest themselves to a co-or- 
dinating, economical mind like the gov- 


Governors’ Messages 
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ernor’s. The message in this, as in all 
other respects, reveals the careful, pa- 
tient, prolonged study of state problems 
which the state executive is now giving 
to the state’s business, surpassing in its 
thoroughness and constancy the attention 
given to it by any governor within our 
memory. Trained by past experience to 
deal with large problems of finance, and 
endowed with a conscientious .devotion 
to affairs of state which is unusual, Gov- 
ernor Crane enters upon a third year of 
conservative-prudent administration of 
state affairs, in which he will act as here- 
tofore, not as a partisan, but as a states- 
man wearing no party or corporation’s col- 
lar. It not surprising that, in view of the 
record he has made and the example of 
strict business administration which he 
has set up, some of the newspapers of the 
state are querying why it should neces- 
sarily be his last year of service as gov- 
ernor. Having proved his capacity and 
his non-partisanship, why should he re- 
tire? Having found an expert adminis- 
trator of state business, why get rid of 
him just as he has mastered the technical 
details of the business? 


The Panama Canal Company, 
having formally offered to 
transfer to the government of 
the United States on payment of $40,000,- 
000 its properties and concessions, it 
seems likely now that the Isthmian Com- 
mission will be called together again by 
President Roosevelt for a supplementary 
report on the canal problem; and that so 
soon as the report is made the serious 
matter of choosing between routes will 
devolve upon Congress. Thecommission, 
it will be remembered, in its report a 
month ago, spoke favorably of the Pan- 
ama route, save for the expense involved 
in purchasing it at the price ($109,000,000 
then claimed by President Hutin, who 
has since been deposed and overridden. 
It is a shorter route; it requires fewer 
locks; it has less curvature, and will cost 
less to operate. The Nicaragua route 
requires the construction of two terminal 
harbors; the Panama route but one. The 
House already has gone far toward com- 
mitting the country to the Nicaragua 
route. The Senate has yet to take de 
cisive action. Since the debate was re- 
newed on the subject, popular interest in 
the Panama route has increased, and it 
has been made clear that there was much 
to be said for both routes, expert opinion 
however pointing to the Panama route if 
it can be procured at a fair valuation. 
Certainly the matter is one to be settled 
dispassionately and in the light of cold 
reason, involving, as it does, the expend- 
iture of such a vast sum, and forming, as 
it will, so essential a part of the water 
way for the world’s commerce. 


Nicaragua 
or Panama 


Election of officers for 
some of the important 
posts created by the recently adopted 
constitution passed off quietly in Cuba 
on the last day of 1901. The candidates 
of the Nationalist party for presidential 
electors were chosen with practically no 
opposition from the Democratic party, 
and it seems certain now that, if he lives, 
Gen. Thomas Estrada Palma, who for 
twenty years has resided in a village in 
interior New York State, will be in- 


The Cuban Elections 
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augurated as first president of tfie Cuban 
republic. Twenty-four’years ago Gen. 
eral Palma left Cuba a prisoner of Spain, 
charged with inciting rebellion against 
Spanish authority, and since that day ke 
has not set foot on Cuban soil. But 
through all the years that have inter- 
vened he has been laboring by pen, voice 
and brain to throw off the Spanish yoke. 
His long residence in this country has 
given him knowledge of the American 
people which will enable him to mediate 
better than any other man could between 
the republic which he has been called to 
serve and the republic which he instinct- 
ively chose as a place of residence and 
for the education of his children. His 
intellectual capacity, his fine moral char- 
acter, his lofty patriotism all fit him ad- 
mirably for the place he is to fill, and it 
must be said also that the turning of the 
Cubans to a statesman like General 
Palma inspires new hope in their ca- 
pacity to operate a republican form of 
government. General Palma, in inter- 
views since the election, has spoken con- 
servatively about the future, and with 
confidence respecting the perpetuity of 
friendly relations between the two repub- 
lics. He sees clearly, as all must who 
will look at the matter in a disinterested 
way, that Cuban political stability rests 
much on Cuban industrial prosperity, 
and that the latter is conditioned abso- 
lutely by such tariff legislation by the 
United States as will give the sugar and 
tobacco planters of Cuba a fair chance in 
American markets. Upon our Congress, 
then, rests in the last analysis the future 
of Cuba. We can have peace there and 
conditions provocative of successful ex- 
periment in republican forms of govern- 
ment; or we can have a renewal of war 
and the early wrecking of republicanism. 
Ours is the choice, not the Cubans. 


One may or may not 
agree with Kipling’s 
prescription of conscription as the only 
remedy for Great Britain’s present plight 
as a military Power, but no one can 
fairly dispute that he has exercised the 
poetic art in a prophetic way by his lat- 
est poem, in which he lashes and stings 
the British cuticle. The sincerity of the 
man’s motive it will be difficult to im- 
pugn, and his bravery in defying the 
wrath of the populace is admirable. For, 
while he stands for a policy of imperial- 
ism and subjugation of South Africa, he 
spares no one whom he conceives regpon- 
sible for the ineptitude of the manage- 
ment of the war or for the nonchalance 
with which reverses are met and prep- 
arations for continuing the war are car- 
ried on. The self-satisfied insularity of 
the Briton, his devotion to “sport,” his 
egoistic complacency in the face of a 
crisis which threatens—as Kipling be- 
lieves—the permanency of the empire 
are all denounced by him in terms which 
no other Briton of the hour, save Fred- 
eric Harrison, has equaled in boldness 
and wrath. 

Enforced military service for all male 
Britons is not something that the British 
public contemplates with pleasure, and 
the demand for it will have to come from 
other quarters before any recourse is had 
to so drastic a measure. But The Times, 
which publishes Kipling’s latest poem, 


Kipling the Prophet 


probably correctly represents the sober 
sentiment of the nation when it indorses 
the contention of Kipling that time, 
money and energy now devoted to amuse- 
ment and gratification of the senses 
should be devoted hereafter to training 
of civilians for service in the military 
arm if required. 


Special United States Commis- 
ee ett’ sioner Rockhill, sent to China 

to aid in the settlement of 
affairs, contributes to Collier’s Weekly 
an article on the outlook in the empire. 
He holds that the exciting causes of the 
trouble, the sources of distrust and dis- 
content, remain as powerful as in the 
past, and that the outlook ‘“‘remains as 
hopelessly involved as ever.” Adequate 
reform from within he despairs of. Re- 
form aided from without, slowly and pa- 
tiently wrought out, he favors. ‘‘Pa- 
tience and moderation,” he says, “must 
be our policy ; without them revolution, 
anarchy and dismemberment must inev- 
itably soon occur.” It is along this line 
that President McKinley and Secretary 
of State Hay guided our policy, and 
doubtless such will be our policy under 
President Roosevelt. Mr. Rockhill dis- 
cusses with sobriety the problem as it 
pertains to Christian missionaries’ activ- 
ity. He points out that in 1871 the Chi- 
nese government addressed a note to the 
Powers suggesting that rules for the 
better regulation of missionary enter- 
prise in the kingdom be devised and en- 
forced. Great Britain and the United 
States then declined to consider the sub- 
ject because none of the abuses cited by 
China as making action necessary were 
charged against missionaries from Great 
Britain and the United States. Mr. 
Rockhill is sure that the time has come 
when these two Powers should take an- 
other attitude toward this matter, and 
co-operate with other Powers in devising 
a code applicable to Protestants and 
Roman Catholics alike, which, once agreed 
upon arfd strictly enforced, would remove 
a serious source of danger” to the main- 
tenance of the very unstable equilibrium 
in China.” Mr. Rockhill plainly sees the 
difficulties in the way of formulating any 
compact of this kind, but he pleads for it 
nevertheless. 

Mr. Rockhill’s prediction as to the un- 
rest which still characterizes life in China, 
especially in the north, is confirmed by 
recent reports from agents of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, laboring throughout 
the empire, and by the news of the week 
from Peking, telling of the organization of 
anti-foreign forees by General Yang Lu, 
of the suppression of the independent 
newspaper of Peking, the closing of an in- 
dustrial school recently established by 
philanthropic Chinese, and the appoint- 
ment to high office, by the empress dow- 
ager, of mén notoriously hostile to the 
foreign civilization and those who stand 
for it in any way. In south China the 
situation is far more favorable both to 
missionary work and to trade and in- 
dustrial development carried on by 
foreigners. 


Rumors of surrender 
of Miss Stone on 
Jan. 1 were current last week. But no 
direct news from her has been received 
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in the American legation in Constanti- 
nople since Noy. 18, and the latest re- 
ports tell of feuds among the brigands 
and hostility on the part of the Turkish 
population toward the band which has 
Miss Stone in captivity. Obviously, if 
this be so, then her personal peril may 
be greater than had been supposed. 


Shall the Down-town Church 
Stay 


The recent sale of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, has occasioned little 
of the criticism which sometimes attends 
the removal of a down-town church to 
an up-town district. One or two rather 
sharp strictures have been passed, 
founded, we think, upon a misapprehen- 
sion of the situation. Broadway Taber- 
nacle is not deserting its normal con- 
stituency or leaving an important and 
extensive district of the city of New York 
churchless. Enough spires are visible in 
that vicinity to justify the expectation 
that the residents will still be provided 
with ample church accommodations. 
Moreover, increasing noise from passing 
trains has rendered the site less and less 
satisfactory, while the edifice itself, ex- 
cellent as it was for the purposes of 
thirty years ago, is far from being well 
adapted to the demands of a modern 
working church. Furthermore, with 
$1,300,000 to:draw upon, the church can 
now secure a splendid equipment and a 
guarantee for the future. As long as 
Charles E. Jefferson remains at its head 
it will be the same kind of a church it 
has always been and even more out- 
spoken in behalf of truth and righteous- 
ness, more democratic, and more filled 
with missionary zeal. It is going only 
twenty blocks up town and it will be 
Broadway Tabernacle still, preserving 
all the best traditions that gather around 
that name. 

But we are not so much concerned 
just now with justifying the action of 
the Tabernacle as to bring forward a few 
considerations bearing on the problem of 
down-town churches. There are multi- 
tudes of them throughout the country 
situated much as the Tabernacle was, 
until a few weeks ago. They have a 
splendid prestige and record, but are so 
reduced in numbers and strength by the 
resistless march of events that their 
future policy occasions serious question- 
ing. Not to go outside of our own de- 
nomination, we may cite Park Street in 
Boston, Plymouth in Minneapolis, Pil- 
grim in St. Louis, First in San Francisco, 
as examples of churches which are find- 
ing it hard to live up to the level of their 
great reputation. Not that there are not 
many devoted and self-sacrificing persons 
still in their membership, not that the 
churches are not doing excellent work 
still, but they and scores of others in 
our great cities are being forced to con- 
sider whether they will maintain a vigor- 
ous campaign where they are or go where 
conditions are easier, and where there 
will not be such a severe and dispropor- 
tionate financial strain upon their lead- 
ing members. . 

It would be folly even to seem to sug- 
gest any course of action uniformly ap- 
plicable, We have ne ready made solu- 
tien of the down-town problem. Condi- 
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tions vary widely, and each church must 
be its own judge. Nevertheless, we 
would venture to put forth one guiding 
principle. The question is not one of, 
sentiment, but ef usefulness. Too often 
it is assumed that when a church moves 
up town it cares more for the rich than 
for the poor. Such may have been the 
determining motives in some cases of re- 
moval, but quite as often the sentimental 
desire of a few persons to worship at a 
familiar and sacred spot prompts a church 
to stay down town when it has ceased to 
exercise any large influence upon its 
immediate vicinity. 

If the majority of attendants come in 
carriages or street cars, and can be mo- 
bilized equally well at a point one or 
two miles away, if other neighboring 
down.town churches are more than equal 
to caring for the population of the dis- 
trict, it may be Christian strategy to 
seize some point in the suburbs not well 
provided with churches. If there is a 
large investment which is paying only 
small returns and some means can be 
devised whereby it will be made more 
productive spiritually, perhaps that non- 
paying capital should be set -at liberty. 
Not all of it, indeed, necessarily need be 
invested in the new up-town plant. It 
certainly would be a gracious thing for 
a church realizing a large sum from the 
sale of its down town property to devote 
at once a generous sum to down-town 
work as carried on by some other organ- 
ization, thus obviating any possible criti- 
cism that it is fleeing from its duty. 

Our point is that when a down-town 
church is simply marking time, and every 
year is laying increasing burdens upon 
pastor and people, it ought not to let 
many years go by without determining 
upon a definite and far-reaching policy. 
A year ago Broadway Tabernacle cele- 
brated its sixtieth anniversary, and its 
pastor, Dr. Jefferson, then set fecth 
sharply and strongly the two alternatives 
before it, indicating his own desire that 
the church should stay where it is, pro- 
vided it could maintain itself there. The 
leading men of the Tabernacle quickly 
faced the issue, and, after due delibera- 
tion, they decided that it was impossible 
for them to raise the endowment re- 
quired. Then they devoted themselves 
vigorously to mapping out another kind 
of a future for the church. Now we all 
know the results. How much better 
such vigorous, decisive action than a 
dillydallying with the prov.em or post- 
poning it from year to year, the life of 
the church meantime ebbing slowly away! 
In some cases the duty of remaining 
where it is will be made clear upon de- 
liberation. If so, let the church commit 
itself to a genuine down-town work and 
adopt vigorous modern methods, with the 
end in view of holding the ground strongly. 

By the working of forces which cannot 
be easily resisted, down-town churches in 
our cities will to a large degree follow 
the up-town drift of the wealthier ele- 
ment of the population. It is perfectly 
legitimate for them to do so, provided 
they do not leave unshepherded large 
classes of people, for whom the church 
exists just as much as it does for the rich 
and the learned. We hope to see some- 
time such a degree of co-operation within 
a given denomination that it shall be 
represented down town by at least one 
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well-equipped, well-endowed church. It 
is too much to ask of the ordinary church 
that it should face the down-town prob- 
lem alone, but denominational federation 
and Christian feteration ought speedily 
to advance so far that there shall not be 
in any great city of our land an over- 
churching of the attractive residential 
sections and an under.churching of that 
section of the city where the kind of peo- 
ple live who heard Christ gladly. 





A Word to Investors 


On Jan. 1 $100,000,000, it is estimated, 
were paid to investors in this country as 
dividends on capital invested. Much of 
this earned increment will be reinvested, 
and it is difficult for editors of the daily 
newspapers just now to find space for 
news dispatches and editorials, so in- 
sistent is the demand for advertising 
space in which prospective investors may 
be informed by traders of the existence 
and merits of stocks, bonds and shares in 
industrial and real estate companies. 
Shall it be government, state or munici- 
pal bonds? Shall it be oil, copper, steel, 
cotton or wheat that will produce my ad- 
ditional income for me this next year? 
These are typical questions which thou- 
sands of persons just now are seriously 


pondering. For some the additional in- 


come means the welcome step from im- 
pecuniosity to comfort. For others it 
means the dangerous step from comfort 
to luxury. For all it means the search- 
ing question, Who giveth all wealth, and 
what is the ideal I hold before me as His 
steward ? 

Undoubtedly much of this enormous 
sum of wealth now free for reinvestment 
will add to the purely carnal pleasures 
of men. More of it will go to make 
more certain efficient, healthy daily liv- 
ing of men and women whose purpose 
in life is to leave the world better than 
they found it, but who, nevertheless, 
will take this new capital and invest it in 
new industrial and commercial ventures. 
But a large share of it coming to Chris- 
tians ought at once to be put into the 
treasuries of the effective foreign and 
domestic missionary organizations of the 
churches, into the treasuries of local 
churches in districts of cities where self- 
support on an adequate scale is quite im- 
possible, or into the treasuries of hospit- 
als, asylums, social settlements, slum 
kindergartens and the like. Endowment 
of churches and the churches’ offspring 
should become more common as the 
wealth of the American people piles up. 

Social changes are going on which may 
or may not lessen the ability of the many 
to contribute on a generous scale to 
causes that hitherto have appealed 
strongly to the well-to-do middle class 
population. As to the effect on the in- 
come of the church of the consolidations 
in business now going on, it is too early 
to speak confidently, but that the sum of 
wealth coming to the church now is 
smaller relatively than it was formerly, 
although larger absolutely, can scarcely 
be doubted. Certainit is that it behooves 
Protestant churches in the days of their 
prosperity and generous environment to 
provide reserve funds for the days when 
population shifts and residents of the 
vicinage cannot be relied upon for sup- 


port. 
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Invest some of your substance in ideas, 
in institutions, in men, O fortunate div- 
idend getter! 





A Year for God 


Life regarded as a stewardship is at 
once simpler and more rewarding than 
any purely selfish life can be. And 
when it is for God, the opportunities of 
time take on a dignity which lifts them 
high above all petty motives and dis- 
heartening fears. A year devoted to 
God’s service may not bring us clear 
vision of results attained, but it will as- 
sure us the best use of time, freedom 
from weakening regret, and the peace of 
heart which is not the least of the con- 
ditions of efficiency. 

In Christ’s thought the order of de- 
votion was of the highest importance. 
What comes first in life? His council is 
that the kingdom of God and his right- 
eousness should have the right of way. 
He feared the influence of a primary ab- 
sorption in the cares of life. He con- 
trasts the love and service of winning 
goods for self with the love and service 
of God. No man can serve two masters. 
For either he will hate the one and love 
the other ; or else he will hold to one and 
despise the other. Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon. 

In a sense we are God’s property and 
under his control, aside from any choice 
of ours, but in the thought of Christ God 
will not insist upon his claim. He does 
not care for an unwilling service. The 
foundation of the obedience he asks 
is consecration. We are free to use our 
time for God; we are free to choose the 
interest of the moment or the deliberate 
pursuit of selfishness. 

When we use our time for God, he does 
not call us toa slavish service. Noone 
who works for God works in isolation 
from God. No one need fear that his 
time is spent amiss, or that his errors 
and mistakes are beyond remedy. The 
year for him is spent with him, and car- 
ries the joy of his presence and the assur- 
ance of his triumph. 

The study of opportunities belongs 
quite naturally to the seasons which 
mark for us the progress of our lives. 
There are days in business for taking 
account of stock, there are times in 
living when we look backward in order 
that we may plan to go forward. We 
ought to accomplish more for God this 
year than we have everdone. We need 
to make wise plans for use of time 
and increase of influence. But most and 
first we ought to fill our hearts with the 
enthusiasm of devotion to the Heavenly 
Father who has made us trusted com- 
panions of his life and work. In the 
deepening of that sense of gratitude and 
love we shall have our best assurance of 
attainment both in character and service 
through the changes of the year. 





A hearty Amen to the Christian Register’s 
plea for the devising of some method by 
which clergymen and laymen may come to 
a better understanding of each other. We 
fear it is true, as the Register says, that 
“there are no two classes in the community 
which are more ignorant as to how the other 
class lives than these two. Their education 
is different, their methods of work are differ- 
ent; and they spend their days forming as- 
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sociations that tend more and more to sepa- 
rate them from each other, and prevent any 
mutual understanding of the work and aims 
of the church in which they are supposed to 
be united.” 





In Brief 


It’s a pity, isn’t it, that the nation is so rich 
and the missionary societies so poor. 





Last Sunday was a particularly good day in 
many churches, both on account of accessions 
to membership and the spirit of hope and en_ 
thusiasm which prevailed. Surely the new 
year is bright with promise. 





The suggestive review of the progress of 
Congregationalism among the Negroes, on 
another page, is by the successful pastor of a 
Negro church. He is a worthy representative 
of the class of ministers whom he desires to 
see as leaders of his race. 





A correspondent makes this criticism of 
The Congregationalist: “Colledge is more 
prized than Calvery”—and we still think 
that further study might lead him toa more 
intelligent apprehension of Calvary. 





Henry Drummond’s latest biographer says 
: that the Scotch evangelist’s greatest contribu- 
tion to religion was himself. Another very 
true remark by the same appraiser is: “‘ He 
was so deeply interested in you that you never 
learned anything about himself.” 

Methodists no longer have a monopoly of 
watch-night services. We have-heard of a 
number of excellent meetings in churches of 
our order last week Tuesday evening. Per- 
haps the impetus from the notable gatherings 
just a year ago has not spent itself. 





One by one great masterpieces of art from 
European galleries and private collections 
find their way to this country, our men of 
wealth being the purchasers. Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan is said to have just secured 
Raphael’s Madonna of San Antonio of Padua 
by paying half a million dollars for it. 





The adaptability of a seminary professor to 
an important city pastorate seems likely to 
be proved afresh by Fifth Avenue Presbyte- 
rian Church, New York. Having succeeded 
so well with the late Dr. Purves, formerly of 
Princeton, the church is considering Prof. J. 
Ross Stevenson of McCormick. 





Senator George F. Hoar, addressing a Roman 
Catholic group of young men in Boston last 
week, expressed his belief that “the Golden 
Rule, the religion of Christ, the Declaration 
of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, will in God’s good time” settle 
the Negro problem. If they cannot do it, 
what can? . 





Claimants of indemnity from Turkey for 
damage suffered to property and person are 
beginning to receive their checks from the 
Department of State. The American Board 
has just received a check for a sum equal to 
ninety-one per cent. of its claims for damage 
done to mission property, six years ago, dur- 
ing the Armenian massacres. 





The review of the books of last year on 
the Bible, by Prof. Francis Brown of Union 
Theological Seminary, of which the first 
part is published on another page this week, 
will be especially valued by ministers, and 
exhibits the remarkable activity of students 
of the Bible, never more fruitful than now, 
in this country and in Europe. The second 
part, on the literature of the New Testament, 
will appear next week. 





A public executioner died recently in Man- 
chester, Eng., as the result of a cold con- 
tracted while he was hanging a man who was 
one of his personal friends. Within three 
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days after his death more than three hundred 
persons had applied for the vacant office. 
Apparently a hangman’s vacant place is as 
much sought for as vacant pulpits. The exe- 
cutioner, by the way, had been a Methodist 
local preacher. 





It has been suggested that ex-President 
Cleveland would make an admirable repre- 
sentative of the United States as special en- 
voy at the coronation of King Edward VII. 
If President Roosevelt should so rise above 
party or personal preference as to thus honor 
a public servant whose fidelity to truth as he 
saw it made him a memorable chief magis- 
trate, he would not be doing anything sur- 
prising or unpopular. 





For the sake of churches and ministers who 
need the encouragement which recognition of 
their work supplies, we sometimes regret our 
inability to print a 200-page issue, giving 
place to all the reports of annual meetings 
sent us. Bat it would hardly be interesting 
reading; and since, with our present facili- 
ties, any practicable showing would neces- 
sarily be unfair and incomplete, it seems 
better to attempt nothing but a brief record 
of unusual and important items, which we 
hope to bring on soon. For similar reasons 
we refrain from chronicling Christmas gifts 
to ministers, which usually are of local inter- 
est only and may create heartburnings on the 
part of those whose churches prefer to ex- 
press their appreciation in other ways. 





One or two happenings in the world of jour- 
nalism during the past week deserve notice. 
The Boston Transcript’s enterprise in secur- 
ing the expert opinion of an eminent New 
York arboriculturist on the unhealthy condi- 
tion of the trees on Boston Common, and the 
same journal’s extensive reports of the pa- 
pers read and the debates at the annual meet- 
ings of the American Economic and Amer- 
ican Historical Association are striking indi- 
cations of its constant disposition to serve the 
community in worthy ways. The apology of 
the New York Times for its disquieting and 
sensational dispatch from Washington pre- 
dicting war between Germany and the United 
States was as humble and adequate as the 
most pacific Quaker could wish, and shows 
that the Times has learned well a lesson 
which few journals have, viz., that confession 
of error is as wholesome for newspapers as 
for individuals. 





So many pleasant words have come to us re- 
garding the page in last week’s issue on which 
a business man states his endeavor for the 
new year that we cannot longer conceal its 
authorship. It was written by Mr. J. H. 
Tewksbury, the business manager of The 
Congregationalist, and was presented to the 
members of his large Bible class at Brook- 
line and to a few personal friends as a 
Christmas token of regard. The editors of 
this paper, thinking it worthy of wider circu- 
lation than the limited circle for which it was 
originally prepared, at once claimed it for 
their New Year’s number. It seems to have 
gone straight to tne heart of more than one 
business mar, and its appropriateness as an 
ornament for counting-room and store has 
been quickly perceived. A desire to possess 
it in suitable form for hanging on the wall 
having been expressed, the editors take upon 
themselves the responsibility of saying that 
copies on heavy cardbeard, with an orna- 
mental tinted border and illuminated initial, 
can be obtained through the mail for twenty- 
five cents. Successful as Mr. Tewksbury is in 
disposing of other persons’ literary products, 
he is not so forward in marketing his own 
wares, so for once the editors assume the réle 
of publisher and inform the public of this 
limited supply of a very excellent thing, the 
presence of which in a business man’s office 
will keep him truer to high ideals all through 
the coming year. 
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Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


In our exaltation of the spirit above the 
letter, the fact above the symbol, the man 
above the office, we Congregationalists are 
prone to undervalue the letter, the symbol 
and the office. Thus I suppese that in most 
churches when a man has been chosen a dea- 
con by the church meeting; the fact that he 
has been legally elected and that he is fit for 
the place is taken as sufficient action by the 
church. And this, no matter how few persons 
in the congregation participated in the elec- 
tion, or who know of the honorable part 
which deacons have played and still play in 
the history of the church. It was gratifying, 
therefore, for me to see recently that Dr. 
Thomas of the Harvard Church, Brookline, is 
other minded. When he has been given a 
bodyguard by the church he sees to it that 
they are recognized as such formally and sol- 
emnly. The deacons—new and old—are sum- 
moned in front of the pulpit. The New Tes- 
tament teachings as to the diaconate are read 
and expounded. Prayer for the new officials 
and for the church they are to serve is offered. 
And when it is over the deacons are better 
fitted for their important work, the congrega- 
tion knows more than it otherwise would 
about church polity, and church discipline and 
orderliness have been conserved. 


oe 8% 


The new president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Dr. Ira Remsen, eminent hitherto as 
a chemist, appeared before the attendants on 
the Boston Twentieth Century Club’s popular 
course on education on a recent Saturday, 
expounding the place and function of science 
in popular education. I was particularly in- 
terested in his argument against introducing 
the philosophical conceptions which lie back 
of science in its higher ranges into text-books 
for beginners. His argument against making 
students in chemistry face and master the 
atomic theory before they know the elemen- 
tary facts of chemistry was precisely the ar- 
gument which the teacher of religion ought 
to use—and is using more and more now— 
against imposing upon beginners in the reli- 
gious life the philosophical aspects of religion. 
Dr. Remsen pleaded for discovery of the facts 
which are open to the humblest and most 
stupid student of chemistry or physics before 
forcing upon him the deeper implications of 
those facts. And then came a most interest- 
ing confession, showing that scientists as well 
as theologians, makers of scientific text-books 
as well as makers of theological treatises, 
often do that which is against their deepest 
personal convictions, because of the pressure 
of public or iastitutional opinion. Dr. Rem- 
sen admitted that such was the pressure—from 
publishers supposably—against his omitting 
from his elementary text-books on chemistry 
all references to the atomic theory that he 
had succumbed. But he said that some day 
he would prepare a text-book which would 
be in harmony with his convictions, even if its 
circulation were confined to one copy—his 


own. 
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Is it not suggestive to find the greatest 
chemist in this country, probably, taking the 
position that for the child it is more im- 
portant that he should know that things are, 
rather than Aow they are? Later it is open 
to speculate after certitude as to the faet 
exists. Now, of course, neither Dr. Remsen, 
in urging reforms with respect to science 
teaching, or I, in arguing for a return to the 
experimental method in studying or teach- 
ing religion, would undervalue the immense 
service which the imagination and the reason 
play in connection with science and religion 
in their higher ranges. The point I wish 
to emphasize at this time is that even scien- 
tists, who not so many years ago were for 
imposing scientific dogma or hypothesis upon 
all students, are now less insistent upon it. 
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_ Backward Looks Over an Eventful Life 


By Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., Minister of the City Temple, London 


Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., is the foremost 
Congregational preacher in Great Britain. 
He conducts a Thursday noon service at the 
City Temple,.London, which has been fa- 
mous for a generation, and, like his Sunday 
assemblies, crowds the great audience-room 
at all seasons of the year. Dr. Parker is for 
the second time chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales, and his 
addresses at the two great meetings of last 
year, proposing a new program for Congrega- 
tionalism, are being discussed by Congrega- 
tional churches all throughout the kingdom. 
This is the first of a series of four reminiscent 
articles whose subjects the editors of The 
Congregationalist suggested to Dr. Parker 
and obtained last spring his promise to furnish 
for its columns. 


I. THE PULPIT AND THE BAR 


I had no choice in the matter of enter- 
ing the Christian ministry, for never was 
a@ man’s course so definitely marked out 
for him as was my own. The question 
never was, Will you be this, or will you be 
that? A gate was thrown wide open 
before me and I had no choice but to walk 
on and find myself a slave-bound minister 
of Jesus Christ. I think this must always 
be so where a divine call is addressed to 
any human soul. If a man can hesitate 
and analyze, and set out his reasons for 
and against in parallel columns, I should 
say that man has no business whatever 
in the Christian ministry. 

As to comparing the ministry with the 
law, I know of no such comparison. The 
book of the law, or the law book, as we 
understand that book, is by its very nature 
changeable, for it is the business of oné 
act of Parliament to undo the mischief of 
another. The minister deals with eternal 
questions and brings to bear upon human 
service the principle with which the man 
has no concern of an originating kind. 
There is one supposed advantage which 
the lawyer has over the minister, and that 
is that the lawyer is called upon to 
deal with personalities and circumstances, 
which change apparently with every case, 
whereas the minister has to deal with 
abstract principles, which by their very 
fullness deal with every kind of imagi- 
nable case. The reasoning founded upon 
this contrast is not only sophistical but 
palpably ridiculous. The minister is at 
liberty to deal with every conceivable 
case known to the ever changing fortunes 
of human life. 

I think the minister would do well to 
imagine himself in contact with the daily 
life of his hearers. He might, for ex- 
ample, take business life, family life, in- 
dividual characteristics, special calls to 
duty of service, temptations. What is 
one man’s temptation is no temptation 
whatever to another man; and pursuing 
this line of inquiry the minister will in 
due time cover a large area of human ex- 
perience. There are ministers who are 
gifted with the power of sustained ar- 
gument, and there are ministers who can 
only deal effectively with concrete ex- 
amples. Each man must find out for 
himself what he can most effectively do. 

When asked whether I have ever re- 
gretted choosing the ministry in prefer- 


ence to the bar, I reply that I had no 
choice whatever in the matter. People 
have often been good enough to say that 
I would have been a good actor, a good 
pleader, or a good this, that and the 
other. All this may be true, or may be 
untrue, but, as a simple matter of fact, I 
was borne along by irresistible influences 
to take my part in the ministry of the 
gospel. As to whether I regret having 
chosen the ministry rather than some 
other profession, I can return a most 
distinct and positive answer. I have 
never had any occasion to find fault with 
my calling and election. I cannot say 
that I have done anything for Christ, 
that is to say, I have never laid Christ 
under any obligation to my poor abilities 
and services. I have received every- 
thing and given back very little in re- 
turn. I can truly say that Jesus Christ 
has crowned me beyond all my deserts 
and claims, and whatever I am in the 
ministry of his gospel I am by his grace 
and his continual sustaining energy. 

I am persuaded that if a man has a 
double mind on the subject of the min- 
istry he ought at once to get out of that 
ministry. Once let a man get the no- 
tion that he is doing Christ a great honor 
by denying himself the delights and the 
profits of business, and is making a sacri- 
fice in order to propagate the kingdom of 
heaven, that man’s influence is gone for- 
ever. Christ will have no man’s patron- 
age. The gospel invites no man to be- 
stow upon it the light of his smile. The 
gospel confers dignity ; it receives none. 

May not more money be made at the 
law than in theministry? Ido not know. 
I never did anything but work at my min- 
istry. I do not know that the pulpit has 
ever made any man rich in the ordinary 
sense of thatterm. I do know that there 
are hundreds and thousands of men who 
would not give up the gospel for all the 
gold in creation. They see clearly that 
man may have all the gold and yet grow 
the poorer for being richer. A man’s life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth. Beside, what 
is gold that it should be worth the devo- 
tion of a lifetime? There is no harm 
whatever in having gold, and, indeed, I 
daily pray that the men who love Christ 
may have ten times the gold they already 
have, because the more they have the 
more we all have, and especially the 
more the poor have. But it is a good 
thing not to be troubled with any thirst 
for gold. Itis one of the deepest secrets 
of true contentment that a man should 
have no desires after the things of this 
world. If they come in his way, well and 
good; he can use them to the highest ad- 
vantage, but this he can only do in pro- 
portion as he himself is absolutely guilt- 
less in having made their pursuit the ob- 
ject of his life. 

As to the relative influence of law and 
preaching? I am not aware that there 
is any relation between the two. But 
there may be some relation between the 
influence of the respective spheres of the 
law and the ministry. A great lawyer 
must be compared with a great preacher. 


It would never be permissible to com- 
pare a small preacher with a great law- 
yer. Up toa certain point the two men 
must be equal in strength. That being 
the case, I have no doubt whatever that 
the influence of the minister is infinitely 
greater than the influence of the lawyer. 
It is the business of the lawyer to do the 
best for his client, but it is the business 
of the minister to do the best in his 
power forall whohearhim. Thepreacher 
is not a special pleader, briefed to defend 
a certain case; he is briefed to plead the 
cause of the world at the bar of God. In 
this matter the lawyer is often misun- 
derstood. It is said that no man should 
take up a bad cause or a doubtful cause. 
But we forget that the question is not a 
moral one only; it is also a legal and 
technical one. There are no technicali- 
ties in the kingdom of God. The sinner 
is in a position which needs no defense 
because he himself is a witness against 
himself, and he is condemned out of his 
own mouth. 

We often ask how a good man can de- 
fend a person who is known to be guilty. 
All depends upon the word guilty. In 
all legal cases there are degrees of guilt, 
and it is the business of the skilled law- 
yer to find out whether his client is 
guilty in a more or less degree. A man 
may be technically guilty and yet morally 
innocent, and a man may be morally 
guilty and technically he may not have 
brought himself within the law. All 
such discussion, however, is quibbling 
and sophistical. There is absolutely no 
parallel between a minister of the gospel 
and any other calling whatever. 





Education 


Prof. T. S. Woolsey has been appointed dean 
of the Yale Law School in place of Francis 
Wayland, LL. D., whose prolonged illness 
prevents his serving longer. 

The physical director of Yale reports un- 
usual lung capacity in the Freshman Class, 
and this owing to the small percentage of 
smokers in the class. 


The University of Chicago is to have an 
instructor in Russian, a native of St. Peters- 
burg, now in the Senior Class, by name 
Xenophon de Kalamatiano, having been en- 
gaged. 

John D. Rockefeller has offered Bryn Mawr 
College $250,000 for the erection of a dormi- 
tory and electric lighting and heating plant, 
provided by June, 1902, the trustees secure 
$250,000 for a library building. Mr. Rocke- 
feller has offered $150,000 to Wellesley College 
for the erection of a dormitory and a heating 
plant, providing a similar sum is added to the 
college endowment prior to June, 1902. 

A two weeks’ series of meetings is to be 
held in New England in the interests of 
Hampton Institute and its work, beginning 
Jan. 26 at Worcester, Mass., with Central and 
Piedmont Churches, and closing at New Lon- 
don, Ct., Feb. 11. President Frissell and 
Chaplain Turner will be the principal speak- 
ers, and in several of the meetings will use 
the stereopticon. The story of what Hamp- 
ton is doing is a romance of facts that in- 
terests the patriot and philanthropist every- 
where, and it is told with power by those 
who are chief actors in it. 
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Congregationalism Ainong the Colored People 


The progress of Congregationalism 
among the colored people has often been 
the subject of question and sometimes 
that of serious concern on the part of its 
friends and promoters. 

After thirty years of experiment, in 
which much of money and labor has been 
expended, chiefly through the agency of 
the American Missionary Association, to 
establish and maintain these churches, 
the question is sometimes asked, Has 
it been a paying investment? The an- 
swer to this question will depend upon 
the standard of reckoning. If it be nu- 
merical], and expressed in terms of actual 
accessions to church membership, the 
answer will probably be, “‘No.” But if 
the criterion be moral, and the results be 
estimated with reference to the effects of 
Congregationalism as a moral and spir- 
itual leaven in the actual life of the peo- 
ple—a result which cannot be tabulated— 
the answer must be: “ Yes, it has paid a 
hundred-fold.” 

To obtain more definite information 
than that in the Congregational Year- 
Book as to the present status and outlook 
of Congregationalism among the colored 
people in the United States, I sent re- 
cently a list of ten questions to forty-two 
colored Congregational pastors. 

From thirty-two of these pastors, lo- 
cated in seventeen states, North and 
South, including the District of Colum- 
bia and Oklahoma Territory, there came 
cordial responses, many of them supple- 
menting the question blank with inter- 
esting accounts of their work. The total 
membership of the thirty-two churches 
reported, according to last year’s statis- 
tics, is 4,176, giving an average member- 
ship of 130 1 2—a commendable showing 
numerically when it is remembered that 
1,800, or a little less than one-third of all 
the Congregational churches in the United 
States, have an average membership of 
less than twenty-five. 

Only 30 per cent. of the members of 
these churches are above forty years of 
age, indicating that Congregationalism 
has appealed especially to the young. 
The quietness of its method precluded 
its popularity among the ex-slaves, with 
whom the belief was general that de- 
monstrative emotion was an essential 
part of religion; 22 2-5 per cent. have 
come from churches of other denomina- 
tions. The 30 per,cent. above forty years 
of age is composed chiefly of this class. 

In answer to the question, Do these 
persons continue to hold and assert doc- 
trines peculiar to the churches from 
which they came? the pastors answer, 
almost with one accord, that they do not, 
with few exceptions, the exceptions man- 
ifesting themselves for the most part in 
belief regarding the proper method of 
baptism. It is seldom, and with greatest 

hesitancy, that persons accept any other 
form a3 sufficient who have once believed 
that immersion is the ‘‘one baptism.” 

It is an indication of weighty signifi- 
cance that, in reply to the query respect- 
ing the feeling on the part of other 
denominations toward Congregational- 
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ists, twenty.five reported ‘“‘cordial” or 
‘“‘friendly,” and but seven “prejudice” 
or “hostility.” 

This growing feeling of friendliness, 
which has already become general, when 
contrasted with that of a few years ago, 
when hostility was the prevailing atti- 
tude of Baptists and Methodists—the 
predominant churches among the colored 
people—augurs much in favor of the 
younger and weaker denomination. This 
‘new religion,” as Congregationalism has 
sometimes been called, is no longer con- 
sidered a heresy. It has established the 
orthodoxy of its tenets by their whole- 
some application to daily life. It has 
emphasized living rather than dying, and 
has magnified the world and its work 
rather than heaven and its rest in the 
thought of its adherents. It has made 
clear its right to the place which it claims 
by its capacity to meet the religious needs 
of the people. 

While other denominations are more 
tolerant and friendiy than formerly, there 
is still much of the feeling that Congre- 
gationalists are exclusive. The Congre- 
gational doctrines and mode of worship 
have had little attraction for the ignorant. 
On the other hand, they have commended 
themselves to the more intelligent and 
progressive. Unfortunately, for obvious 
reasons, the impression has been made 
that Congregationalism is for the “ better 
class” of Negroes. This impression has 
currency not only among non-Congrega- 
tionalists, but among Congregationalists 
as well, who have sometimes made it a 
subject of boasting. It is just to say that 
the prevalence of this sentiment has seri- 
ously hindered the progress of the denom- 
ination among the less intelligent masses. 
Here the duty of Congregationalists is 
plain. If it be true that their church is 
composed of the “‘ better class,” this is a 
truth that they themselves should not 
tell, but regarding which they should 
keep silent. If they are considered by 
some as exclusive, they should cultivate, 
in the words of one of the pastors, ‘‘that 
Christian grace which would lead us to 
treat with special cordiality these people, 
that we might win them.”’ It is comfort- 
ing to note in this connection that so 
large a proportion of these churches are 
demonstrating that there are no insur- 
mountable barriers between the ignorant 
and intelligent, and that Congregational- 
ism is adapted to the needs of the people 
rather than to the tastes of a favored 
few. 

Of the money required for the current 
expenses of the thirty-two churches re- 
porting, an average of 63 2-5 per cent. is 
raised by the churches themselves. There 
is evidently on the part of the majority 
a steady advance toward self-support. 
Progress in this direction has been slow, 
but for justifiable reasons. 

Congregationalism has been educating 
the people away from the old method of 
impulsive giving for show to the higher 
standard of systematic giving from a 
sense of vbligation. After the former 


the “collection,” in which there was 


much of parade and prolonged begging, 
was spiritually demoralizing; after the 
latter the ‘offering,’ which is made 
a part of divine worship, is spiritually 
edifying. This process of education, as 
all others, must be gradual. It is there. 
fore not to be wondered at if, along the 
lines of church financiéring after meth- 
ods which are new to the people, the 
progress of these churches has been com- 
paratively slow. 

The progress of Congregationalism 
among the colored people has certain 
peculiar hindrances. (1) Its novelty to 
them. It is to them a ‘‘new teaching.” 
All people are tenacious of old religious 
beliefs and at first suspicious of new 
ones. (2) Popular ignorance has been 
and still is a stubborn hindrance to a 
ready reception and rapid growth of Con- 
gregationalism among the masses, who as 
a rule, on account of its quietness in wor- 
ship, have regarded it as unspiritual. 
(3) Another hindrance, which many of 
these churches evidently feel, is the lack 
of closer fellowship with one another. 

As to the prospects of Congregational- 
ism among the colored peopleit is encour- 
aging to note the hopeful feeling of every 
minister who gave an opinion. Among 
the reasons for this common feeling are 
these: (1) The field for its occupancy is 
wide and fertile. (2) That the Congrega- 
tional church is attracting the colored 
youth is its infallible sign of promise 
among this people. (8) The growth in 
intelligence of all the people, and the 
growing discontent among them with a 
form of religious life and worship which 
is unsuited to the demands of the times 
and discordant with the spirit of progress. 
(4) Another firm ground for hope is the 
character of its ministry. The colored 
ministry in the South has for years been 
stigmatized by ignorance and immorality. 
Congregationalism has here, as elsewhere, 
required for its ministry purity and edu- 
cation. It has thereby exalted the sacred 
calling from its temporary degradation 
and made it attractive to young men of 
ability and moral worth. 

Any discussion of the growth of Con- 
gregationalism among the colored people 
would be deficient that failed to recognize 
the service of Rev. George W. Moore, 
field missionary of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. In view of his re- 
lations to them he may aptly be called 
the “‘ Paul” of these scattered, youthful 
churches. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, JAN. 3 


Eyes that Have Been Opened was the topic 
suggested and enlarged upon by the leader, 
Mrs. James L. Hill. Mrs. Mitchell of Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church brought an encourag- 
ing message ; another from Chicago emphasized 
the close connection between the two boards, 
each holding its Friday meeting, and Mrs, 
Judson Smith, Mrs. Thompson and others 
contributed to the interest of the hour. Next 
Friday Dr. Barton will talk about his recent 
visit to the missions in India and Ceylon. 
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“There’s No Place Like Home” 


° 


‘‘Where are you going tonight?” said 
the minister’s wife to him, as he picked 
up his hat and started for the door. 

It was Monday, and the minister had 
been away all the forenoon and after- 
noon—the first part of the day at the 
ministers’ meeting down town, and the 
last part of it answering letters in his 
study at the church. 

“I have a meeting with the foreign 
missionary committee tonight,” said the 
minister, as he put his hand on the door 
knob. 

His wife looked up rather appealingly ; 
his two younger children were playing 
together on the floor. 

“‘T hope,” she said, ‘‘that you will be 
able to stay at home tomorrow night.” 

“T do not know,” said the minister in 
a hesitating tone, as he opened the door ; 
“TI think I am down for an address at 
the Good Citizens’ League tomorrow 
night.” 

He opened the door and started to go 
out, when one of the children came run- 
ning towards him, crying, ‘‘ Papa, won’t 
you stay with us? We've got a new 
game. We call it ‘Chasing the tiger.’” 

““My son,” said the minister, with a 
slight smile, as he stooped to kiss his 
child, ‘‘I have engaged in chasing the 
tiger myself, in the shape of dishonest 
politics. That is the reason why I must 
go out tomorrow night.” 

‘But Wednesday night, John, you 
surely can be with us,” said his wife, as 
the children came running back to her. 

‘IT am afraid, Mary,” said the minister, 
even more reluctantly than before, ‘‘ that 
I shall be obliged to attend the temper- 


ance rally that night.” 


He looked at his wife and children 
rather lingeringly, and as his wife did 
not ask any more questions he stepped 
out and shut the door. 

The next evening the minister attended 
the meeting called in the interest of 
good citizenship and did his part like 
a man, calling attention to the evils of 
bad men who were in positions of power 
in the city administration. 

The next evening he was found at the 
temperance rally, and lifted up his voice 
in behalf-of overthrowing the saloon and 
bringing in a reign of righteousness and 
order and law. He reached home quite 
late, after his little children had gone 
to bed and were asleep. 

Thursday night was the regular prayer 
meeting night, and, of course, the minis- 
ter could not miss being there. It was 
late again when he returned to his house 
after that meeting, where there were 
always very many people who wanted 
to see him and talk over many matters 
of church interest, so that he and the 
sexton were always the last persons to 
leave the church. 

When Friday night came, after supper, 
the minister rather guiltily stole toward 
the hat rack and took down his overcoat. 
As he was preparing to put it on his 
wife came out of the sitting-room, with 
two of the children clinging to her. 

‘‘Now John,” she said, in a decided 
tone, which she sometimes used in emer- 
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gencies, “surely you are not going out 
again, you have been out every night 
this week. You owe at least one night 
in the week to your own family.” 

“T know that, Mary,” the minister 
said with a great sigh, still continuing 
to get into his overcoat. “But I have 
a duty tonight that I must perform. 
You know our local association meets 
at the North Church on the other side 
of the river. I have not been to one 
session yet, and my brethren will think 
it very strange, seeing the association 
is held almost in the same town, if I am 
not present. Besides, I have been put 
down on the program for an address on 
How to Reach the Masses, and I must 
go.” 

“It seems to me,” said the minister’s 
wife, speaking as nearly like a worldly- 
minded person as a minister’s wife ever 
allows herself to speak, ‘“‘that some one 
ought to write a paper on ‘how to spend 
one night a week at home.’ ”’ 

“‘That is true,” said the minister, fee- 
bly, without attempting to argue about 
the matter, ‘‘ but I do not see how I can 
possibly avoid going out tonight. Iama 
public man and I must do the duties of a 
public man.” 

The minister’s wife turned, and with- 
out saying a word went back into the 
other room. The two children followed 
her, looking back at their father with 
wondering eyes, but without any attempt 
to change his mind, and the minister, 
looking at them longingly, very slowly 
opened the door and went out again. 

It was very late that night when he re- 
turned, in fact, it was almost twelve 
o’clock, for he had been obliged to take 
the last car from across the river, and 
then walk a good many blocks, for he 
lived in the suburbs. 

The next day was Saturday, and after 
supper in the evening the minister looked 
rather anxiously at his wife and said, as 
if he were prepared for almost anything 
after saying it: 

‘* Mary, I am very sorry, but I think I 
shall be obliged to go out a few minutes 
this evening. There is a very important 
meeting of the trustees to which they 
have asked me to come and counsel with 
them concerning the church finances, 
which are in a very bad way.” 

The minister's wife said nothing at 
first, and when she did speak at last it 
was in a resigned tone, which seemed to 
consider that all hope in the direction of 
any more home life had been forever 
banished. 

“Very well,” she said, “if you must 
you must, I suppose, but next week I 
hope you will be able to save at least one 
or two evenings for our own family 
life.” 

“*O, IL hope so,’”’ said the minister, and 
yet he did not say it with very much 
courage, in fact, he was thinking of his 
calendar of engagements, which he had 
posted up for several weeks ahead, of all 
sorts of meetings in public life or in con- 
nection with his own church, 

When Monday morning came, the min- 
ister’s wife confrouted him before he 


started out for his usual Monday morn- 
ing meeting with the ministers down 
town. 

“Now, John,” she said, “let’s plan 
this week for a quiet time at home. 
There is that new book that you bought a 
week ago and promised to read aloud to 
me, and the children need yourcare, It 
is lonesome here for me in the evening.” 

‘‘ Well, Mary,” said the minister, as he 
sat down and as if in desperation took 
out his note-book, “let me look over my 
engagements for the week.” 

There was silence in- the room for a 
minute, and then the minister said: ‘‘ To- 
night I have put down a meeting of the 
social settlement workers; I ought to go 
to that. I do not see how I can be absent 
and give any proper excuse. The social 
settlement work is very important; it is 
a monthly meeting, and I failed to attend 
the last one owing to absence from the 
city.” 

“Well,” said his wife, reluctantly, “I 
suppose you ought to go to that.” 

**Then tomorrow night,” said the min- 
ister, with great hesitation, ‘‘I see I have 
put down on the calendar a very impor- 
tant caucus meeting. I have always 
preached from the pulpit the duty of good 
citizens attending. the primaries, and 
there is a great fight just now over the 
nomination of the right man for county 
attorney. If I don’t go down to that 
meeting, I will be charged with incon- 
sistency.” 

“Well,” said his wife, without making 
any reply, ‘‘next night you can surely © 
plan to be with us? ” 

The minister turned over a page in his 
memorandum book, and said, very slowly: 
“‘T ought to go and see that family of 
Robinsons over on Clay Street. You 
know they lost two of their children last 
week, and I can never see the father in 
the home in the daytime, owing to his 
work. They are in great trouble, and a 
call upon the whole family just now 
might be the means of bringing them into 
the church and saving them.” 

“I don’t object to that,” said the min- 
ister’s wife, softly, as she thought of her 
own little children. ‘“Ithink that is 
good business to call you out of an even- 
ing. But then the next night is prayer 
meeting night; of course you cannot 
stay at home from that.’’ 

“TI might get one of the deacons to 
lead it,” said the minister, reluctantly. 

“No, John,” said the wife, cheerfully, 
“‘T will not ask you todose. But, surely, 
Friday ana Saturday you can spend at 
home? ”’ 

The minister was silent some time, 
looking down the page of dates on the 
memorandum sheet, and finally he mus- 
tered up courage enough to look up and 
say to his wife: ‘‘I am down on the pro- 
gram of the convention on church fed- 
eration for Friday night; my name is 
printed in the advanced program. Of 
course I have always preached on the 
necessity of the union of the churches, 
and I have spent a great deal of time in 
preparing this address.” 

‘**But couldn’t you send it to be read 
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by some one ?”’ asked the minister’s wife, 
eagerly; “‘surely you do not need to go 
yourself.” 

“No, I do not need to go myself,” said 
the minister, ‘“‘but still one doesn’t like 
to have other people read his addresses 
to the public.” 

““You mean,” said the minister’s wife, 
almost angrily, “that you think more of 
appearing in public and reading an ad- 
dress like that than you do of staying 
with your own family.” 

**No, no,” said the minister, hurriedly, 
“*T don’t mean that.” 

**Well—well—but then there is Satur- 
day left. Surely we can have that to 
ourselves?” 

There was a longer pause than usual 
before the minister answered. He was 
looking at the last date of the week. 
Finally he said, very reluctantly: “I 
have put down that evening for a meet- 
ing with the Christian Endeavor Society 
for some very important business con- 
nected with the organization. It is just 
beginning to revive again. If I am ab- 
sent from the meeting I believe it will 
be very bad for it. The young people 
depend upon me to lead them in the 
work which has just begun.” 

There was a long silence in the room 
before the minister’s wife uttered a word, 
and then she said, somewhat sarcastic- 
ally, ‘‘John, when you married me didn’t 
you promise to be more faithful to me 
than to any one else in the world?” 

“Yes, I suppose I did,” said John. 

“And yet it looks to me,” said the 
minister’s wife—and she said it without 
any appearance of anger, and yet with a 
great deal of sorrow—‘it seems to me 
as if the world and the public generally, 
and the church and other people, claim 
' a good deal more of your time and strength 
—or at least have a good deal more of 
them than I do. Do you think that is 
right?” 

“T am a public man,” said the minister, 
feebly, ‘‘and must perform the duties of 
&@ public man.” 

“And yet,” said the minister's wife, 
speaking with some spirit, “you said in 
your sermon last Sunday that the home 
life in America is being wiped out by 
this age of organization into which we 
were born. Don’t you think it is your 
duty, as well as that of other people in 
the parish, to do what you can to pre- 
serve the old home? Do you think the 
public has any larger claim on your time 
and strength than your own home?” 

“No, I do not think it has,” replied 
the minister, in alow voice. “But what 
shall I do about my engagements? They 
all seem to be absolutely necessary.” 

“Then,” said the minister’s wife, ris- 
ing, “let’s get a new motto made and 
put it up on the wall, and let it read like 
this: 

‘ There’s no place like home any more. 


The minister did not reply to this, but 
instead of going down to the ministers’ 
meeting that morning he went into his 
church study and shut the door, and af- 
ter he had sat down at his desk he thought 
the matter all over. Finally he lifted 


o” 


his head and said out loud: “She’s right 
about it. The new motto would be very 
appropriate to hang on our walls, 

‘There’s no place ike home any more.’” 


Then he took down his calendar for the 
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next month and ran red ink through 
three nights in the week for every week 
of the month, crossing out certain en- 
gagements which he had made ahead ; 
and after doing this he seemed very much 
relieved. , 
When he went home that evening he 
said to his wife the first thing after en- 
tering the house: “‘I have decided to or- 
der one of those mottoes that you spoke 
of this morning, only we will not put the 
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last words on it. It would better read 
like this, 

«There’s no place like home when you stay in it.’ 
I am going to dedicate two, and if pos- 
sible three, nights ofgevery week to the 
home life.”” And the minister’s wife did 
not seem able to say mich, but she kissed 
him as he picked up one of the children 
and then sat down on the floor to play, 
saying, “‘ Here, for a part of the time at 
least, is my first duty.” 





In and Around New York 


Manhattan Church Formally Opened 

Five years of hard and successful work was 
concluded last Sunday with the opening of 
Manhattan Church. The growth of those 
years is from nothing to a property worth 
at least $250,000, carrying a debt of $80,000, 
and a united and working congregation able 
to hold ground already won and to press for- 
ward. Dedication week, which is to conclude 
next Monday, began with a consecration serv- 
ice last Sunday at eleven. It concluded with 
the Lord’s Supper, but there was no regular 
sermon, the people having in hand the im- 
portant task of completing the building out- 
lay, amounting to $139,000, in order that the 
edifice may be dedicated free of debt next 
Sunday, when Dr. Stimson preaches the 
fermal sermon and the week of rejoicing 
reaches its climax. Of the $7,000 needed Dr. 
Stimson announced that he had secured $2,000 
a day or so before, and the congregation soon 
raised the other $5,000, the gifts ranging from 
$1 to $500. The evening service was unique. 
Four business men, all contributors to the 
building fund, gave The Business Man’s 
View of the Church. They were Mr. D. 
Willis James of Phelps, Dodge & Company, 
Mr. W. H. Nichols of the General Chemical 
Company, Dr. Lucien C. Warner of Warner 
Brothers, and Mr. Silas H. Paineof the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. Last Monday the practi- 
cal departments of the church began with 
the kindergarten, in a sunny room designed 
for it in the Seventy-sixth Street L. The 
Woman’s Guild followed, and was succeeded 
by the Young Women’s League, which heard 
an address on Model Tenements. Apart from 
the finances already reported, it remains to 
be said that a debt of $70,000 rests upon the 
land from the original purchase, and $10,000 
are owed the Building Society, the former at 
a low rate of interest and the latter at no rate. 
The site is worth considerably more than the 
church paid for it, and recent changes in 
transportation lines, completed and prospec- 
tive, will emphasize further Manhattan’s good 
fortune in securing it when it did and will 
add to the convenience of reaching it. 


The Tabernacie’s New Site 

With commendable promptness Broadway 
Tabernacle trustees have purchased an ideal 
site on Broadway, at the corner of Fifty-sixth 
Street, 80 feet wide by 171.5 feet deep. The 
price was $450,000. With this new location 
must gradually come a change in its con- 
stituency. New York’s theater district, with 
its attendant character, has moved up Broad- 
way to Forty-sixth Street and above, and it 
will be pushed farther up by the coming into 
its old center of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The great hotel section of the future will be 
around the circle at the southwest corner 
of Central Park, where Fifty-ninth Street, 
Broadway and Eighth Avenue intersect. 
Already that land is so valuable that hardly 
anything else can afford to go there. Exactly 
twenty blocks above, and upon the same Broad- 
way,is Dr. Stimson’s Manhattan Church. At 
Fifty-sixth Street and Broadway remarkably 
successful tent meetings have been held in 
two or three recent summers. It is intothis 
center that the historic Tabernacle is to go 


and there maintain its national traditions and 
character. 

Into this field have come in recent years the 
Deems Memorial Church of the Strangers, and 
the many religious and semi-religious activ- 
ities of Carnegie Hall. Those already here 
were Central Presbyterian, Grace Reformed 
and Zion and St. Timothy Episcopal Churches, 
and within a very small radius Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian, St. Thomas Episcopal, Amity 
and Calvary Baptist, Fifty-sixth Street Dis- 
ciples, and St. Paul the Apostle Roman 
Catholic churches. 

While no plans are yet drawn, it is stated 
that the plant to be erected upon this mag- 
nificent site will be modern in all essentials. 
The great depth of the plot will afford ample 
frontage and rear buildings for every pur- 
pose. All can be constructed, it is believed, 
and still leave endowment sufficient to afford 
an income of from $20,000 to $25,000 a year. 
It used to. be thought that members would not 
contribute liberally to an endowed church, 
but that theory has been exploded in New 
York these many years. With Broadway 
Tabernacle and Manhattan Church, two great 
foundations located in what may be termed 
the national part of New York, Congrega- 
tional prospects in the metropolis are decid- 
edly in the ascendant. Mr. William Ives 
Washburn sees the strategic location, for he 
says it is to be the great center of the future. 

Watch night services at Broadway Taber- 
nacle were attended by at least a thousand. 
At early services in the chapel the speakers 
were Mr. Gordon and Mr. Cox, and at eleven 
Dr. Jefferson preached in the auditorium. A 
few minutes before midnight the Lord’s 
Prayer was said in coneert, and during the 
last five minutes the lights were turned very 
low. The effect was most impressive, espe- 
cially when twelve strokes were sounded 
upon a small bell. 


Conditional Gifts 

The International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. did not succeed in raising its endow- 
ment fund of $1,000,000 by Jan. 1, and there 
is fear that it will not receive some of the 
sums promised because of its failure to com- 
plete the fundontime. Notonly is the original 
contribution of $250,000 thus jeopardized, but 
a number of other pledges were conditioned on 
raising the entire million by the first of this 
year. About $200,000 were needed to complete 
the amount and the officers of the committee 
are hoping that they can get the conditional 
subscribers to consent to an extension of 
time. Barnard College also failed to raise a 
sum to have been completed by Jan.1. Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller some time ago offered 
the college $200,000 on condition that a similar 
amount be raised from other sources by the 
time named. About $70,000is needed to make 
up the amount. The treasurer says it can be 
secured in a short time and that he thinks 
Mr. Rockefeller will make the gift promised, 
even though the college has not been able to 
live up to the conditions. Cc. N. A. 





How many who pass through our colleges 
learn only to use big words to express little 
thoughts.—J. J. Spalding. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Saints and Martyrs 
Saints an’ martyrs? 
S’pose there be. 
Hain‘t seen many? 
*T ween you an’ me, 
P’r’aps thar ain’t many 
Fer ter see! 


But I’ve hearn a boy 
With grumblin’ look 
A-shoutin’, “ Ma! 
I want my book!” 
An’ I’ve seen a martyr 
Sarch every nook. 


An’ a leetie gal 
I’ve known to cry, 

With an ache in her head— 
That was all in my eye— 

An’ a saint soothed her 
With a lullaby. 


An’ I’ve seen a man 
Without much har 
Look for a thing 
That wasn’t thar— 
Whar he hadn’t put it— 
An’ swar an’ swar. 


Then I’ve seen the martyr 
Find the book— 

Nary a cross word, 
Nary a look— 

An’ the boy at school 
The spellin’ prize took. 


An’ the leetle gal 
Woke up from sleep, 
To help the saint 
To dust an’ sweep— 
An’ at night ’fessed up 
With contrition deep. 


Fer the feller, too, 
Without much har, 

She found the thing 
(That lay just thar, 

Whar he had put it), 
An’ a kiss to spar. 


Now I that boy 

Would ’a’ spanked with his book ; 
The leetle gal 

I’d ’a’ shook an’ shook, 
An’ a feller without 

F’er a har forsook. 


Saints an’ martyrs 
P’r’aps ain’t rife— 

The woods ain’t full— 
But, bet yer life, 

I know one— 
An’ that’s my wife! 

—Charles Henry Webb,in With Lead and 
Line. 





In a recent primer of 
practical nursing due 
space is rightly given to the nurse’s care 
of herself. For the patient’s sake, as 
well as her own, it is essential that she 
should have rest and change. For the 
question of nursing the nurse would be 
a serious one. Is it not true, however, 
that we are sometimes unfairly hard and 
inconsiderate with our moral nurses— 
those comforters who play so blessed a 
part in our sorrowful experiences, those 
strong and helpful persons upon whom 
we find it so easy to lean? There is a 
saying that the comforter’s head never 
aches, the ironic justice of which many 
a friend and mother will recognize. The 
comforters, as a rule, are not given to ad- 
vertising their own aching hours. They 
are deep bays which even at ebb tide 
show no mud banks tothe sun. There 
are children whose mothers are never 


The Comforter’s Head 


cross, but they would haveas good a right 
to be as their children if feeling ruled. 
There are friends of imperturbable good 
temper and unvarying helpfulness about 
whom we never stop to ask whether they 
themselves have moods. It may not be 
possible to comfort the comforters, but 
we may all consider and not impose upon 
them, and in that consideration and self- 
restraint perhaps make some progress 
upward toward that higher rank of com- 
forters, who are the salt of the earth. 


High social circles in 
Washington are said 
to be much perturbed over the fact that 
when a man in a heavily padded uni- 
form is comfortable, a woman with naked 
shoulders will be cold. The temperature 
of dinner parties had been adjusted to 
suit the women, and the men perspired. 
It has now been shifted to suit the men, 
and the women shiver. A prominent 
woman recently died, it is said, of a cold 
caught at an official dinner, and now 
the other women are debating how to 
make themselves secure, if not comfort- 
able. They do not mean to cut their 
gowns higher—perish the thought! Not 
even the great official dames of Wash- 
ington have audacity enough for that— 
but they are debating whether it would 
not be a good plan to have sacques or 
scarfs to put on at the table so that the 
hot men and the cold women may be put 
on something like an equality. Of course 
it is good and characteristic of the women 
to make the men comfortable at any 
cost to themselves, and we hope the 
wraps will be adopted. It may then be 
possible to invite a Mohammedan or a 
Buddhist to dine, without having him 
wonder that what would be disgraceful 
nudity at home is the height of fashion 
in Christian America. 


Shoulder Protectors 


A story on the Chil- 
dren’s Page this week 
suggests a moral for mothers by raising 
the question of duty in a child’s treat- 
ment of household servants. In many 
homes the woman in the kitchen is loved 
by the children and treated as a member 
of the family. In such cases the affec- 
tion is mutual and the children are loy- 
ally served. Unfortunately there are 
other households where children are al- 
lowed to be inconsiderate and rude. 
They have never been taught that serv- 
ants have feelings and affections, as well 
as personal rights, which must be re- 
spected. The parentisobviously to blame 
in such acase. A tyrannical child either 
learns of or is suffered by a tyrannical 
and overbearing mistress, who treats her 
“inferiors ” with less consideration than 
machines and allows them to be teased 
and abused by her children. Even in 
moreconsiderate households parents often 
do not know what the servants have to 
bear from their children. Itis a comfort 
to turn back and recall homes in which 
the boys and girls live in peace and hap- 
piness with warm-hearted Irish Bridget, 
or motherly, dark-faced Dinah, because 
they have been taught by precept and ex- 
ample to treat them with the same cour- 
tesy they show to other friends. 


Courtesy to Servants 


The “Settlement Method” 
With Boys 
BY NATHAN H. WEEKS 


‘* How did you ever change these street 
boys into such little gentlemen ?” 

It was at the close of the reception 
given by the boys of the Chicago Com- 
mons Good Will Club to. its helpers that 
a woman asked this question, 

“We,” she continued, ‘‘have, been 
working with such boys for eight. years 
and seem to be just where we began.” 

Inquiry brought out the fact that their 
work consisted of a Sunday school and 
Christian Endeavor Society. To these 
the boys came for a time, but the attend- 
ance seldom continued long. Nor while 
they did come did the majority seem to 
be greatly interested or to seek anything 
more than a “good time.’’ Wherein lay 
the difference in method which attained 
such different results ? 

The experience of this woman was not 
an unusual one in the work for street 
boys. Those who follow the time-hon- 
ored method of the mission Sunday 
school often find their efforts meeting 
with slight response. Is it that this par- 
ticular type of boy is bad and wants noth- 
ing good? Or is it that the method is 
not fitted to meet the peculiar demands 
of the case? The boy feels no need of 
the instruction which the Sunday school 
offers. Itis higher than the standard of 
his requirements and he has “no use” for 
it. It is something brought into his life 
from outside with which it has no obvious 
connection, and so it fails to awaken his 
interest. 

In order to reach this class of boys an- 
other method is now being tried; perhaps 
we may term it the Settlement Method. 
This assumes at the start a desire, latent 
and unconscious in the boy, for the best 
and highest things. But it recognizes 
that these things are so far beyond the 
range of his experience that only by a 
long course of training can he be led to ap- 
preciate them as the best and make them 
his own. Instead of trying to satisfy a de- 
mand which does not consciously exist, it 
attempts to meet the existing demand and 
by slow but steady progress to elevate it. 

In pursuance of this method the Good 
Will Club was started at Chicago Com- 
mons. The earliest demand of the boys 
of the neighborhood was on the low 
plane of mere physical comfort, for pro- 
tection from cold and rain of winter 
nights. This demand was met by throw- 
ing open to the boys our largest rooms. 
Here fifty or sixty boys found a bright, 
warm place to spend the evening. Games 
were provided, but at first seldom used. 
The boy acted much as he would in the 
street, joining in a rough but good-na- 
tured frolic. While allowing this, the 
effort began to lead him to want some- 
thing a little better. The beginnings of 
personal friendships between boys and 
workers were made—those friendships 
which must be the first basis of any suc- 
cessful attempt to improve the standard 
of the boy. Gradually the spirit of the 
group was modified. In place of wild 
frolic more quiet games came into favor— 
first those involving a large element of 
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chance, with little skill or thought, then 
those calling forth skill of hand and eye, 
followed at last by the games requiring 
close thought, until finally a flourishing 
chess and checker club was organized. 

Manual training in its various forms 
of sloyd, basket-weaving, wood-carving, 
chair caning and iron-bending early came 
into popular demand. In this line of 
work, calling into use hand and eye and 
mind, a large field was opened. A desire 
for music and story soon appeared, which 
careful attention was able to develop un- 
til the Sunday afternoon hour of story 
and song promised to rival the attrac- 
tions of the cheap theater with a large 
portion of our club membership. Here, 
too, was opportunity to cultivate a taste 
for better things, and we were able to 
work up from the street song and excit- 
ing story of daring and adventure to the 
better class of music and historical and 
biographical study. Through all this the 
personal influence of the workers over the 
boys whom they met in the social group, 
the training class, or the club was being 
gained and used as opportunity offered. 

Following upon this personal influence, 
and growing out of it, came the attempt 
to arouse the boys to higher standards of 
conduct. This took the form of an or- 
ganization known as the Blue Ticket 
Club. This club elects its own officers, 
makes its own rules and manages its own 
affairs. Any boy in any other branch of 
the work is eligible to membership upon 
the nomination of the head of the boys’ 
department and election by the club. 
The one essential, either to gain a mem- 
bership or to retain one already gained, 
is good behavior—the coming up to the 
standard of conduct set by the club for 
its members. The “blue ticket” boy 
holds a distinction as well as enjoys priv- 
ileges which the other boys do not, so 
the e'ection is som+thing worth striving 
for. The fact that the membership is 
restricted makes it more valuable. 

These, however, were but the steps 
leading up to the real aim of the work. 
To get the boy to accept and put inv 
practice even the highest standards of 
conduct because a worker who is his 
friend desires it or a club sentiment de- 
mands it were to build on too insecure 
a foundation. Unless some other basis 
be given, the removal of the boy from 
the influence of worker and club would 
quickly nullify much of the good .re- 
sult attained. Now that the boy has 
been led to accept these standards it is 
time for a third step—to lead him to 
accept them, not because any one wishes 
it, but because they are the true and the 
highest standards of life. The boy is 
ready to appreciate and receive a prac- 
tical teaching of Christian truth. There 
is now some demand for such teaching ; 
it has come within the range of his ex- 
perience; his desire has reached the 
stage to require it and he will accept and 
follow it in his daily life. 

Such a method we believe to be the 
true and effective one in dealing with 
the boy problem in the large city. To 
lead the boy by successive stages, through 
whatever influences may move him, to 
want the best and the highest, and then 
meet that want by presenting the truths 


which Christ lived and taught, is the 
sure way of securing the acceptance and 


practice of those truths. 


Tangles 


1, ENIGMA 


Come, look upon me; 
I can do you no harm, 

For I have not a leg, 
Nor even an arm. 

My head and my body 
So nearly agree 

That which end is up 
Doesn’t matter to me. 


Sometimes I’m worth millions, 
Again not a dime, 
Depending on where 
I shall stand at the time. 
Should you cut off my head, 
I would surely be slain ; 
But, strangest of all, 
There would nothing remain! 
HAWKEYE. 


2, THE SPENDTHRIFT’S TANGLE 


A spendthrift had given notes to the amount 
of $10,000, with interest payable semi-annu- 
ally at six per cent. What annual allowance 
shall he ask from his father to pay the inter- 
est and liquidate the debt in ten equal annual 
payments ? R. F. 


3. CHARADE 
FIRST 
A welcome season of the year; 
From earth it bubbles, cool and clear ; 
To bound, as antelope or deer ; 
A spiral coil it may appear. 


SECOND 
With wire two continents he bound ; 
A broad enclosed extent of ground ; 
There battle’s horrid cries resound ; 
Our banner’s stars it does surround. 


THIRD 
A city thus is designated, 
Or a small town it may be rated: 
In many States ’tis situated, 


And may be variously located. 
M. C. S. 


4. ARCHITECTURAL 


An architect’s note-book of a visit to sev- 
eral cities has a list of features of buildings 
examined, including such oddities as these: 
1. Personal decorations for a certain evening 
entertainment. 2. Snort letters. 3. A char- 
acter used in printing The Congregationalist. 
+ A revolving shot-proof tower for heavy 
ordnance. 5. A germ cell with an emblem of 
hope. 6. A flesing support. 7. Weapons 
used in certain military practice. 8. The bi 
eyvlist’s dread. 9. Aroliofecloth. 10. Wedges 
used by printers. ROBERT. 


5. ANAGRAM 


If A POINT ENTER anything, 
As TOTAL it is known; 

And if that point should be a sting, 
We let that sting a'one. 

But should it be a hint of tip. 
That makes some subject clear, 

We seize it with a mental grip, 
Without a shade of fear. 


ANSWERS 

80. Man-slaughter (man’s-laughter). 

81. The prices were 8 and 9 cents. 

82. 1. Desire, reside. 2. Tiréd, tried. 3. Sev- 
ered, deserve. 4. Perverse, preserve. 5. Discern, 
rescind. 6. Veto, vote. 7. Unite, untie. 

Recent solutions are acknowledged from H. D., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., te 76, 77, 78, 79; Annie B., 
Cambridge, Mass., 76, 78, 79; Abbie -A. Tidd, 
Westboro, Mass., 76, 79; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 76, 78, 79; B. H. N., Portsmouth, 
N.H., 76; Vesta Conant, Lynn, Mass., 76, 79. 

Pronouncing Grant's 81 really algebraic, Nillor 
offers this solution by “ analysis and inspection” : 
“If 12 cents pays for two eggs more today than 
yesterday, then 6 cents will pay for one more egg, 
and 72 cents for 12—or a dozen—more eggs than 
they would yesterday. Hence it is plain that with 
72 cents one more dozen eggs was bought today 
than yesterday, at prices differing by one cent. 
But, of the factors of 72, only 8 and 9 will answer 
the conditions as to price, and at the same time 
the conditions as to number of dozen bought for 
72 cents. Hence, today’s transaction is 8 cents 
per dozen for 9 dozen, and yesterday’s 9 cents per 
dozen for 8dozen. Answ-r—9 and 8 cents.” 
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Closet and Altar 


THE CHRISTIAN’S FIRST CONCERN 


Seek ye first His kingdom and His right- 
eousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you. 


A true and faithful Christian does not 
make holy living a mere accidental thing, 
but it is his great concern. As the busi- 
ness of the soldier is to fight, so the 
business of the Christian is to be like 
Christ.—Jonathan Edwards. 





Life and religion are one thing, or 
neither is anything.— George Macdonald. 





Mere belief would make religion a 
mere theology. Mere emotion would 
make it a mere excitement. The true, 
divine idea of it is a life, begotten of 
grace in the depths of the soul, subduing 
to Christ all the powers of the soul and 
incarnating itself in a patient, steady, 
sturdy service. In short, it is doing the 
will of the Father which entitles us to 
a solid assurance of our redemption by 
the Son.— Roswell D. Hitchcock. 


The Lord needs men of might 

To bring His Kingdom in, 

To magnify the right, 

And overthrow the sin. 

Exalt thyself, my soul ; 

Let nothing daunt thy heart! 

Arise, and let the whole 

Of manhood play its part! 

Forget the past that’s gone, 

With all its loss and tears, 

And forward press thou on— 

Before thee are God’s years ; 
And thou shalt win the prize that He will give 
To all who overcome at last, and like Him live. 

—Charles M. Sheldon. 








Ye that fear the Lord, believe him; 
and your reward shall not fail.—Jesus, 
Son of Sirach. 





When Christ came the injunction was 
then laid upon us not to refrain from 
doing, but to do. At the last day he is 
to ask us not what sins we have avoided, 
but what righteousness we have done, 
what we have done for others, how we 
have helped good and hindered evil; 
what difference it has made to this 
world and to our country and family 
and friends that we have lived. The 
man who has been only pious and not 
useful will stand with a long face on 
that great day, when Christ puts to him 
his questions.—R. L. Stevenson. 


Let it not be a hardship unto me, 
O Lord, that I am taught to seek Thy 
kingdom first, but let me know that 
all my strength and joy are found in 
Thee and in Thy loving will for good. 
Give me true courage that I may not 
fear, though dangers seem to grow 
about my way. me not into 
temptation, but help me to use tempta- 
tion when it comes as a call to victory 
through the strength Thou givest 
and hast nourished in my soul. Let 
obedience be the channel of delight as 
well as the occupation of my thought. 
And when I fail, forgive and have 
patience with me, while with true re- 
pentance, simple faith and undiscour- 
aged hope I make a new beginning in 

hy holy way. In gratitude and 
confession I draw near and my heart’s 
song is of Thy love in Jesus Christ, 
my Lord. Amen. 
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A Business Basis Needed 


It will be remembered that Miss Gail 
Laughlin, a graduate of Wellesley, ’94, was 
appointed by the Government te investigate 
domestic service problems for the United 
States Industrial Commission. Her report 
is now out and shows a painstaking study 
of all phases of the question. We have space 
only to quote some of her conclusions : 

To improve the character of domestic serv- 
ice the supply of intelligent workers must 
be inereased; to increase the supply of in- 
telligent workers, conditions must be so modi- 
fied as to make the conditions of domestic 
service conform to as great an extent as possi- 
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ble to conditions existing in other industries, 
and especially so modified as to put the so- 
cial position of the domestic employee on a 
par with that of other wage-earners. In other 
words, domestic service must be put on 
a business basis. This can be.done only 
through co-operation on the part of both 
employers and employees—co-operation based 
on a better and more scientific conception 
of the character of household labor. 

The process must be primarily educational, 
both as regards employer and employee. In- 
struction in the public schools in the elemen- 
tary principles which bear upon household 
affairs would do much to give to the next 
generation a better understandng of house- 
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hold labor and of the principles under 

lying it. The establishment of training- 
schools in which young girls could obtain a 
training in housework as a trade would, in 
conjunction with the offering by employers 
of business conditions, bring into domestic 
service an intelligent class of workers trained 
to perform the work for which they were 
hired. The scientific study and investigation 
of household labor in the higher institutions 
of learning would in time result in the dis- 
covery and application of better methods in 
housekold labor and tend to improve house- 
hold service, as such study and investigation 
have resulted in respect to agricultural 
labor. 





The Two Birthdays 


BY MAY G. MOOAR 


Big, good-natured, red-faced Bridget, 
who had lived with Mamma ever since 
Elizabeth could remember, -had gone 
away. Mamma had hired Maggie to take 
her place, and everybody in the house 
was sighing and wishing for Bridget. 
Maggie seemed to do everything wrong, 
thoughas Mamma told Papa she tried, but 
was just clumsy and stupid. She burned 
the food and scorched the clothes and 
broke some of Mamma’s prettiest dishes, 
and didn’t seem to know how to do any- 
thing just right. 

At last when Elizabeth was having a 
little party the day she was five years old, 
Mamma decided she couldn’t stand it 
any longer, for when Maggie was bring- 
ing in the ice cream, she spilled some of it 
and spoiled two of the little girls’ dresses. 

But Elizabeth had a warm spot in her 
heart for poor blundering Maggie, and 
after her little guests were gone she took 
all her presents out in the kitchen to 
show her. 

Maggie was sitting with her apron over 
her head, crying hard, and when she saw 
Elizabeth she sobbed out: 

“Shure it’s meself that’s nay good— 
alays adoin’ somethin’ I hadn’t oughter. 
And it’s me sthupid ways that’s a-turnin’ 
me out of a good home.” 

“TI fought p’r’aps you'd like to see my 
presents,” Elizabeth said, ‘‘so I ¢com’d 
out to see you a little while.” 

“Bless yer dear heart, and I should. 
Shure and it’s me own birthday, too.” 

“Your birthday, Maggie? How funny!” 

“Shure and O’im twenty-one the day, 
dear.” ’ 

“Why, Maggie, Mamma’d made you a 
cake if she’d known it. You wait a min- 
ute.” 

And away Elizabeth ran to find Mamma. 
She came back in a minute with a beam- 
ing face. 

‘““Now you can have the one of my 
presents you like best for your own. 
Mamma said I might.” 

“Och, darlint, but O’il not be takin’ 
your pretty things.” 

‘“Yes, Maggie, please do, I want you 
to,” and Elizabeth looked ready to cry. 

“Well, thin, you give me any one you 
loike. O’il not be choosin’ meself.”’ 

Elizabeth looked the things over care- 
fully. There were two dolls, a box of 
candy, 4 doll carriage, a pretty photo- 
graph, a box of handkerchiefs and three 
books. She finally decided on the hand- 


For the Children 


kerchiefs, and she brought them over to 
Maggie and laid them in her lap. 

‘Shure, and yez mustn’t be givin’ all 
thim nice handkerchiefs to me, darlint. 
They’re too nice.” 

‘They’ re for you, Maggie, for your birth- 
day.” And Elizabeth gathered up her 
presents and ran off to show them to Papa. 

“‘Ah! an’ it’s the first prisint O’i iver 
had on me birthday, and may the child 
niver know how lonesome O’ve been the 
day. Bless her swate face!” 

And somehow from that time Maggie 
did so much better that Mamma decided 
to keep her, and by and by she improved 
so much that all the family thought she 
was almost as good as Bridget. 





Wouldn’t Say “Please” 


There was onceasmall child who would never 
say “‘ please,”’ 

I believe, if you even went down on your knees. 

But, her arms on the table, would sit at her 
ease, 

And call out to her mother in words such as 

9 these: 

“IT want some potatoes!” “Give me some 
peas!’ 

“Hand me the butter!” 
cheese!” 

So the fairies, this very rude daughter to tease, 

Once blew her away in a powerful breeze, 

Over the mountains and over the seas, 

To a valley, where never a dinner she sees, 

But down with the ants, the wasps and the 
bees, 

In the woods she must live till she learns to 
say “‘ please.” 


“Cut me some 


— Selected. 


How the Bear Lost His Tail 


AN INDIAN LEGEND 





An old fox saw an Indian with a sled- 
load of fish. The fox wanted a fish, but 
was afraid of the man. How could he 
get a fish without letting the Indian 
know? At last he thought of a plan. 
He laid himself down by the sled-road 
and made the Indian believe that he was 
dead. 

The Indian wanted the fox’s skin, but 
did not have time to take it. He threw 
the old fox on the sled with the fish and 
pulled the big load towards his wigwam. 
While the Indian was hard at work pull- 
ing, the old fox pushed off two or three 
good fish and rolled off himself. In a 
minute he was out of sight with the fish. 

The fox met a wolf who asked him, 
‘* Where did you get the fish?’”’ 

The fox did not like the wolf, but told 
him the trick he had played on the Indian. 

“Itiseasy. Goand doit,” said the fox. 


The stupid wolf ran away, and after 
seeing the Indian lay down and waited 
as the fox had told him. The Indian 
found him, but he was not to be fooled 
twice by the same trick. He pounded 
the old wolf with the stout stick he used 
for a cane. The wolf jumped up very 
sore and ran away to find the fox. He 
did not find him. 

A bear saw the fox eating the fish while 
the wolf was gone. 

“Where did your fish come from?” 
asked the bear. 

“Follow that road down to the river 
and you will find a fishing place. Put 
that long bushy tail of yours into the 
water. Wait until the fish bite it, then 
snatch them out.” 

The bear ran down to the river and did 
just as the fox had told him, but the fish- 
ing place froze over while the bear waited 
for the fish to bite. The bear did not 
know this, for his back was turned to the 
water. It was a very cold day, and the 
bear thought he would walk and get 
warm. He tried to get up, and his tail 
broke off short in the ice. 

The bear ran so fast that he found the 
fox, and he wanted to fight him. 

**I have done nothing,” said the fox. 
‘It is all because you are so slow.” 

The bear never had a long tail after 
that time. The fox never lost his fine 
one.—Credited to Kaanerwah, Iroquois 
Chief, in Wigwam Stories, by M. C. Judd. 





An Animals’ Christmas Tree 


Those who read “The Animals’ Christ- 
mas Tree” in the Christmas issue of The 
Congregationalist may be interested to 
know that in Boston some real animals 
had a real Christmas tree this year. It 
was at the rooms of the Animal Rescue 
League, in what is called the cat “ nurs- 
ery,” that a pine tree was set up in a box 
of sawdust and afranged so firmly that it 
can remain permanently. This tree bore 
no presents, but furnished a pleasure 
which the forty cats and kittens probably 
appreciated more than anything eise— 
the chance to climb and sharpen their 
claws. Sometimes they are inclined to 
quarrel and stick their claws into each 
other, but fights are quickly stopped by 
attendants. All the animals cared for by 
the League had an uncommonly good 
dinner on Christmas Day, and the poor 
children of the neighborhood were in- 
vited to ‘“‘a cat and dog party” in the 
afternoon and enjoyed a beautiful Christ- 
mas tree full of toys and good things. 
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The Conversation Corner 


Our dear friend, 

the Despotic Fore- 

hat? man, who still 

bears sway among 

hen? the types and 

forms and proofs 

here ? of the printing 

office—although I 

hich ? do not venture to 

speak of him often 

ho? nowadays—says 

he has a new and 

€ hy? fine question mark 

to begin our new 

year with. Iam glad of it, as it gives me 

the opportunity to introduce our Corner 

Sign to the many new members who have 

joined us since we explained it last, per- 

haps two or three years ago. Do you 

realize, Cornerers, how constantly our 

membership is changing? I have heard 

of the death of several members who 

used to correspond with us; they were 

true-hearted, noble Christian boys, whom 

I loved, and of whom I think tenderly 
now, at the New Year’s time. 

But a great many more have grown up 
and are far along in their studies, or 
perhaps already entered on their life 
work. Within a few days I have had 
calis at the Congregational House from 
two such—one was in Harvard Univer- 
sity, the other a college graduate en- 
gaged in scientific work, to which he 
had been appointed. Just after the last 
named went out of the Library, I was 
accidentally introduced to a gentleman 
from a New England city, whose name 
was familiar. I asked him if Master 
So-and-So, a little boy who used to write 
to me, was his son. ‘‘ Why, yes, I have 
a son So-and So, but he is not a little 
boy; he is married and settled in ——, 
Pennsylvania, and has two little boys of 
his own!” 

In place of all these graduates from 
the Corner, new boys and girls from all 
parts of the country are constantly join- 
ing us—more and more every month. 
Now all these junior members ought to 
know that the sign of the Corner is a ?. 
It was adopted in the very first number 
of the Corner in 1886. It means that 
the way to learn is to ask questions. 
There is very much which we ought to 
know in the world, and which we shall 
be happier and better for knowing. To 
get the knowledge we must be inquisi- 
tive. It will not rain down upon us 
like water from the clouds. We must 
draw it up from a well. The ? is 
our bucket! Dr. Jefferson made a nice 
speech to a school in New York the 
other day, giving them four rules, the 
first of which was: “Keep your eyes 
and ears open.” 

About the same time Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale also gave four rules to an audi- 
ence of young people, and this was one: 
“Talk every day with some one you 
know to be your superior.” Such con- 
versation will surely make you wiser and 
better. You can often bring your ques- 


tion to books ; good books (and I beg you 
not to read any others) are -your supe- 
riors! It is an excellent habit for you 
boys and girls of ten years old and over 
(up to eighty!) to note, when reading, 


anything you do not fully understand— 
the meaning or pronunciation of a word, 
the location of a place, the date of an 
event, the origin of a phrase, information 
as to an author or other person men- 
tioned, or anything else not entirely clear 
to you. 

If the book or paper is your own, make 
a fine dot with your pencil in the margin 
against the doubtful word, or a mem- 
orandum of it on a bit of paper from 
your pocket. At the first opportunity 
afterward, if not while you are reading, 
take the ? to a dictionary, atlas, cyclo- 
pedia, concordance, geography, history, 
arithmetic, astronomy—anything that 
will answer your what, when, where, 
which, who, why. This habit will help 
you all your lives. What you know you 
will know certainly—you will know that 
you know it! 

Most of you Cornerers have been 
trained in Christian homes, and sin- 
cerely wish to know what is right in all 
questions of character and duty. The 
same method will help you here. Keep 
the eyes and ears of your hearts open; 
consult your superiors. The Bible is 
your book of authority. Bring your 
questions to that. Jesus Christ, whose 
birthday we have just kept with rever- 
ence and with joy, is the Great Teacher, 
all wise, kind and loving. Learn of him. 
Asking of God is prayer. As you walk. 
alone, think or say your question to God. 
He is not far off. He is nigh unto all 
them that call upon him. Nothing can 
be simpler, nothing surer, than this. Jf 
any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God. 
You remember Jesus’ own word: Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ‘ye 
shall find. 

So we will begin our new year—the‘ 
second year of the twentieth century— 
with the disposition to ask, to seek, to 
learn. As before, the Conversation Cor- 
ner may help us in this. I am engaged 
now in indexing the bound volumes of 
the Corner (to be kept in the Congrega- 
tional Library), and am constantly sur- 
prised at the great number of contrib- 
utors and the great number of subjects 
of all sorts about which they have asked 
and answered questions. The member- 
ship roll and the question drawer are 
stillopen. Any children (under eighteen) 
may join the Corner by giving full name, 
address and age. There are no charges 
or assessments, except what you pay 
“George Washington” to bring back 
your certificate of membership. (Appli- 
cants from eighteen to 100 can be be hon- 
orary members!) 

I cannot of course print all the letters, 
but select those from different parts of 
the land or world, and those that give 
the greatest variety. There would not 
be room enough in the whole paper to 
print all the letters which I am constantly 
receiving about cats and kitties. But if 
you have any real ? ? ?, ask them 
—probably somebody will answer them. 
If you have any unusual experiences in 
your home or where you are traveling, 
tell them, perhaps sending photograph 
illustrations, if you have them—not blue 
prints, but (if possible) silver prints. 

I have just sent to Dr. Grenfell’s 


Deep Sea Mission in London the fifty 
dollars which you paid in 1901 for our 
Corner Cot in the shore hospital in Lab- 
rador. Kirkina, the Eskimo cripple, and 
her American doll are init now, as you 
know, and we must of course continue 
our gifts for the same, besides. looking 
out for her “‘ wooden feet,” and perhaps 
for the blind children in India, and other 
needs which we may know of. For while 
we ask and get, we must also give, in 
order to be happy. Perhaps 1902 will 
be our best Corner year yet! 


(For the Old Folks) 
‘*A CHILD’S PRAYER” 


Several copies are sent in answer to the 
request in Dec. 21. Itis taken from scrap- 
books, from ‘Sabbath School Concert 
Hymns,” and from “Songs for the Sab- 
bath School and Vestry,” Hodges Reed 
of Taunton, author. It illustrates beauti- 
fully the simplicity of prayer referred to 
in the adjoining column. Three of the 
four stanzas are given: 4 

Into her chamber went 

A little child one day, 

And by her chair she knelt, 
And thus began to pray: 
Jesus, my eyes are closed, 
Thy form I cannot see; 

If thou art near me, Lord, 
Wilt thou not speak to me ? 


A still, small voice she heard within her soul, 
“ What is it, child ? -I hear thee, tell me all.” 


I pray thee, Lord, she said, 

That thou wilt condescend 

To stay within my heart, 

And ever be my friend ; 

The path of life looks dark, 

I would not go astray; 

O, let me have thy hand 

To lead me in the way. 

“Fear not, thou shalt not run the race alone ”— 
She thought she felt a soft hand press her own. 


Her little prayer was said, 

And from her chamber, now, 

She passed forth with the light 

Of heaven upon her brow: 

Mother, I’ve seen the Lord, 

His hand in mine I felt, 

And O, I heard him say, 

As by my chair I knelt, 

“ Fear not, my child, whatever ills may come, 
I’ll not forsake thee till I bring thee home.” 


BAND OF MERCY CALENDAR 
This calendar for 1902, with pretty pic- 
ture and quotations about kindness to 
animals, will be sent to Corner children 
for the cost of printing and postage, viz., 
for ten cents, or two copies for fifteen 
cents, by Miss Olney, 346 Pine St., Prov- 
idence, R. I. 
ADDRESS WANTED 


Of the lady who signed ‘Right-hand 
Corner Reader,” evidently so that her 
left hand might not know what she did. 
But if she will kindly let me know, I will 
tell her of the good done by her alms 
given in secret! 

“THE ORTHODOX TEAM” 

Dear Mr. Martin: I heard some years ago 
a poem called, I think, ‘‘ The Orthodox Team,” 
about a farmer and his long team, consisting 
of a Presbyterian ox, a Methodist ox, a Bap- 
tist ox, etc. Can you tell who was the au- 
thor and where I can find it? . 

Ridgefield, Ct. N. 

I remember it dimly, but cannot find it. 
If the farmer’s team represented all the 
denominations, even in Connecticut, it 
must have been as long as Elisha’s! 
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The Campaign 


Ill, The Influence of the Holy Spirit 


of Testimony“ 


By Pror. E. I. BoswortH 


1. The effect of association with the Holy 
Spirit upon the lives of the witnesses them- 
selves was first.of all joy. His approach 
affected their excitable Oriental natures 
like wine [Acts 2: 18; cf Eph. 5: 18], and 
his companionship later produced a quiet 
daily gladness [2: 46, 47]. The conscious- 
ness of association with a mighty spirit- 
ual force gave birth to a triumphant, 
fearless testimony. 

This companionship also tended to pro- 
duce great sincerity. Jesus had called 
the Holy Spirit the “Spirit of truth” 
{John 14: 17]. The witnesses were char- 
acterized by great plainness of speech 
[Acts 2: 36], and did not use religious phra- 
seology that exceeded their experience. 

The most conspicuous effect was sym- 
pathy. By the contagion of companion- 
ship with the great ‘‘ Helper” [John 14: 
16, R. V., margin], they, too, became 
“helpers.” These tight-fisted Jews could 
no longer keep their hands closed when 
they saw a brother in distress [Acts 2: 
44, 45]. Jesus’ civilization of the broth- 
erly man was beginning. This commu- 
nity of goods was not compulsory and did 
not involve the renunciation of the prin- 
ciple of private property [Acts 5: 4]. 
They were simply meeting an emergency. 
Most of the new converts had probably 
been previously influenced by Jesus and, 
therefore, may be thought of as belong- 
ing to the poorer classes [Luke 7: 22]. 
Great numbers of these poor people were 
now thrown out of work in consequence 
of confessing their belief in the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, being ‘‘ excommunicated 
from the synagogue ”’ [John 9: 22; 12: 42], 
an experience that meant social and in- 
dustrial ruin. It is also probable that 
these first converts anticipated the speedy 
return of Jesus to inaugurate in visible 
presence the new order, and this may 
have influenced the conduct of some. 

This generous and unusual manifesta- 
tion of sympathy naturally tended to 
make the testimony exceedingly influen- 
tial. The statement made in Acts 4: 
32, 33, is not surprising. 

2. The effect of the Spirit-inspired testi- 
mony upon the public. The Holy Spirit 
worked in no magical fashion. Underhis 
influence Peter’s thinking clarified so 
that facts and motives were used with 
great skill. Peter hortified them with 
the suggestion of what God might do to 
them for murdering his Messiah [Acts 2: 
36, 37, 40, 43], but instantly appealed to 
them with a great hope. The gist of his 
message was this [2: 38, 39]: ‘“‘ Jesus has 
been proved to be the Messiah. Cease 
your guilty opposition to him. Signify 
by water baptism your desire for forgive- 
ness and moral cleansing and your ac- 
ceptance of his Lordship. Then you will 
be received into the purifying compan- 
ionship of the Holy Spirit [cf. Luke 3: 
16; John 8: 5], who is promised to all 
Jews, including you {Acts 2: 5] who have 
come from remote parts of the world.” 
That the apostles did not at this time 
suppose that God invited any except 





*The Sunday School Lesson for Jan. 19. Text, 
Acts 2: 37-47. International Lesson, The Early 
Christian Church. 


Jews and Jewish proselytes is evident 
from their exclamation in Acts 11: 18. 

As a result of such testimony, borne 
in joy, sincerity and sympathy, thou- 
sands reported themselves for baptism 
at the apostolic headquarters. It was 
felt that the invisible Jesus was carry- 
ing out his program [2: 41, 47]. 

3. The means used to develop_the life 
of companionship with the Holy Spirit 
are mentioned in Acts 2: 42. It was not 
sufficient simply to secure a confession 
of belief in the Messianic Lordship of 
Jesus and the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance with the Holy Spirit. There was 
a life to be developed. 

(1) The necessity for ‘‘the teaching”’ 
was probably thrust upon the apostles 
by the requests of the converts them- 
selves: ‘‘Show us again in the Scriptures 
your newly discovered evidence that the 
death and ressurection of the Messiah 
have always been in God’s plan” [Luke 
24; 25-27]. ‘‘Give us again the evidence 
that Jesus rose from the grave.” ‘Tell 
us more of his wonderful works” “How 
soon will he return to organize his king- 
dom?” It may be that such systematic 
oral instruction as resulted later in the 
gospels was very early demanded. 

(2) “The fellowship” means the ‘‘shar- 
ing.”” They shared not only their prop- 
erty in an emergency, but, as far as 
possible, each shared all the joys and 
hardships of his brother’s situation. 

They were drawn together by the 
three strongest influences—that of a 
common friend, deliverance from a com- 
mon peril, and a great common hope. 

(3) ‘* The breaking of bread” here and 
in Acts 20: 11 seems to indicate the 
Lord’s Supper [see also 1 Cor. 10: 16]. If 
80, 2: 42 and 46 indicate that the Lord’s 
Supper, or something out of which the 
Lord’s Supper developed, was eaten every 
day by groups of believers, in their homes. 
We know that later, in the Pauline 
churches, the Lord’s Supper was eaten in 
connection with a meal [1 Cor. 11: 20-22] 
and with the thought of the Lord’s 
speedy return [1 Cor. 11: 26]. ‘Till he 
come”’ was the thought which each of 
these first Christians read daily as he 
looked into the faces of his brethren at 
table. 

(4) ‘*The prayers’? may have been the 
regular synagogue and temple prayers 
which all the disciples of Jesus now used 
with new devoutness [Acts 3:1]. Prob- 
ably also the teaching of Jesus regarding 
prayer and his own example had already 
powerfully impressed them. 

The influence of the Holy Spirit is no 
less today than at the beginning. Com- 
panies of men and women, glad, sincere 
and sympathetic in his companionship, 
can bear, and have borne, as effective tes- 
timony to the Lordship of Jesus as was 
that of the first days. This life of com- 
panionship with the Holy Spirit can be 
developed now as then. There is today 
the same need of, and potency in, the 
daily study of the apostolic teaching. 

The sympathetic sense of fellowship 
with all believers in all lands is still an 
inspiration. ‘‘I rise at four o’clock and 
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first of all pray for the Christians in 
America,” the little Jewish mission 
school lad said to Mr. Speer in far-off 
Teheran. Whenever all the Christians 
in any community become conspicuous 
for their mutual sympathy, forbearance 
and practical benevolence, their testi- 
mony stirs the community. The Lord’s 
Supper may still be made a service of 
vital interest and power. God is still 
ready to act in response to the appeal of 
prayer, offered not simply by women and 
children, but by the strong business men 
of the church in union. 





Another Substantial Boston 
Merchant Gone 


Mr. Henry Woods, who died in Boston on 
the last day of the old year, was one of those 
quiet, unobtrusive, yet extremely valuable 
men who seldom figure prominently in ec- 
clesiastical circles, but whose work in be- 
half of the kingdom of God cannot be over- 
estimated. Like his business partner, the 
late Samuel Johnson, with whom he was asso- 
ciated in the firm of C. F. Hovey & Co. from 
Aug. 1, 1850, until the death of the former 
in August, 1899, Mr. Woods preferred to 
keep himself in the background while at the 
same time lending his strength constantly 
to worthy enterprises and giving liberally 
not only of his substance but of his time and 
thought. 

He was a native of Barre, Mass., being borm 
there Oct. 30, 1820. At sixteen years of age 
he began his business career in Boston, work- 
ing his way up to responsible positions and 
becoming in due time one of the most sterling 
and successful dry-goods merchants of the 
city. He represented his firm in Paris for 
thirty years, from 1849-79, and many Ameri- 
can visitors to the city who had no special 
claim upon him found him always ready to 
offer assistance. Alert as he was to com- 
mercial opportunities, he did not sacrifice 
to business the finer side of his life. He was 
a wide reader. He kept abreast of the prog- 
ress of science and theology. He attended 
with marked regularity courses of lectures 
at the Lowell Institute and in other ways 
he was continually enriching his mind as he 
grew older. 

He gave munificently to such institutions 
as Tuskegee and Hampton, and his native 
town, Barre, has reason to regard him as its 
chief benefactor. To him it owes its library 
and high school and numerous other tokens 
of affection. His church relations were with 
the Mount Vernon in this city. Though he 
never joined the church, he always attended 
the communion service and the depth and 
reality of his Christian life were reeognized 
most by his friends and associates in the 
fellowship of that church. He has contrib- 
uted generously to its maintenance for many 
years and gave largely for the erection of 
the present house of worship. Our denomi- 
national benevolent societies will miss his 
regular benefactions, and he will be mourned 
quite as much for what he was in all those 
traits that constitute an upright citizen and 
a Christian gentleman. 





Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, as usual on New 
Year’s Day, sent messages to various poten- 
tates and rulers throughout the world. His 
message to President Roosevelt refers to him 
as “the King-President, made king on the 
confidence and love of a united nation, a king 
whose crown glitters with diamonds of per- 
sonal love, loyalty and devotion.” Dr. Parker 
and Mr. W. D. Howells have the same mi- 
crobe at work in their veins. Mr. Howells, 
in the January Harper’s, makes the President 
out as an aristocrat, an accidental representa- 
tion of an earlier and unfortunate type of 
President. 
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The Literature of the Day 


‘Three Leaders of the Church 


Origen’s * claim to be one of the World's 
Epoch Makers, in the series of that name 
edited by Oliphant Smeaton, rests upon 
his service to Christian thought in the 
formative days of Greek theology. His 
age was that of recent apostolic tradition, 
of the unfinished settlement of the canon 
of Scripture, the marriage of Platonic 
philosophy with Christian thought, the 
activity of the gnostics and of imperial 
persecutions. 

Of special interest is Origen’s doctrine 
of the Scriptures. He taught that they 
were inspired and errorless and urged 
that they should be constantly stud- 
ied; but he held the famous theory of 
their allegorical interpretation. Particu- 
lar statements are incredible and irra- 
tional and must be denied in the letter, 
which is after all but the shadow of eter- 
nal and invisible truth. Of Origen’s 
whole scheme of teaching, as well as 
of his courageous and influential life, 
Mr. Fairweather gives an interesting 
sketch, with so much of its setting of 
heredity and environment as his space 
allows. 

With Hugh of Lincoln,t nearly a mil- 
lennium later, we are transported into the 
age of a militant monasticism. Hugh 
was born in Burgundy in the days when 
the Norman masters of England were 
most concerned about their continental 
possessions. From the temptations of 
the flesh in parish work, at the age of 
twenty he took refuge in the ascetic 
monasticism of the Grand Chartreuse. 
Henry II. of England called him thence 
to build and rule one of the monasteries 
which he had founded as a penance for 
the murder of Beckett. Hugh built the 
monastery and captivated the king, who 
had a knack of recognizing strength, and 
when the great diocese of Lincoln fell 
vacant in troublous times Henry in- 
sisted that Hugh should be its bishep. 

The rest of the story is that of a builder, 
statesman and saint in the vexed days of 
Richard Lion-heartand John. Mr. Marson 
gives a lifelike, often humorous, picture 
of the man and of his age. The church 
had come to a full sense of its authority. 
Theseculararm was theinstrument, orthe 
example, ofits discipline. Itleaders were 
statesmen, and its offices too often re- 
wards of service in war or politics. 

A single instance of Hugh’s methods 
must suffice. The bailiff of the Earl of 
Leicester ‘‘had torn a rogue from sanc- 
tuary,”’ and had been excommunicated 
with all his mates. 

They had submitted and been made to dig 
up the putrid body and carry it a mile, clad 
only in their drawers, be whipped at every 
church door they passed, bury the body with 


their own hands, and then come to Lincoln 
for more flogging ; and all this in the winter. 


There is an amusing passage on Hugh’s 
relic hunts. He would demand to see the 
bones of the saints in different shrines 
he visited, and then break, cut, or, on one 
occasion, try to bite off a bit for his own 
church. In one instance, when a tooth 





*Origen and Greek Patristic Theology, by Rev. W. 
Fairweather. pp. 268. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.25. 

+ Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, by Charles L. Marson. pp. 
159. Longmans, Green «& Co. 


resisted his fingers, he pulled a little 
bone out of the nose of the saint. But 
his cruelties and superstitions are of the 
age in which he lived; the man himself, 
in his honest devotion, diligence, moder- 
ating power with kings and statesman- 
like strength, is good to know. 

With Bishop Butler* and his famous An- 
alogy we come into another atmosphere. 
It is England still, but the differences 
between the anxieties and activities of 
Bishop Hugh and Bishop Joseph of Bris- 
tol and Durham are the measure of the 
changes which five centuries and a half 
had wrought. In his work and trials 
Butler seems moreakin to Origen, though, 
like Hugh, he loves to build. 

He also has his problems of philosophy 
and restatement of Christian truth, com- 
pelled by the speculations of the deists. 
Butler was himself of a Presbyterian 
family, and for the present age the most 
interesting incidents of his public life 
center about his contact with Whitfield 
and Wesley when they began preaching 
to the miners in the neighborhood of 
Bristol. 

Mr. Spooner devotes a large share of 
his work to a summary and estimate of 
the Analogy—the monumental book in 
which Butler continues to live for the 
present age. He brings out its merits 
without hiding its limitations of argu- 
ment and style. Its vindication of the 
authority of conscience and its state- 
ment of the duty of acting upon probable 
evidence are still powerful factors in 
Christian thought. 

In Butler, as in Hugh and Origen, we 
have a strong and manly figure—a skilled 
wrestler in the philosophical arena and 
one who knew how to use his powers for 
the special needs of his own time. With 
him we come into the age of portraiture, 
and can add the testimony of face and 
attitude, as shown in the frontispiece, 
to the picture derived from his recorded 
words and acts. 


A Study of Dutch Life t 


The picture of Holland and Dutch life 
given in this interesting number of the 
series called Our European Neighbors, 
which is under the editorship of William 
H. Dawson, will reward the reader and 
probably at times surprise him with a 
sense of the largeness of so limited a 
theme and country. 

Tenacity Mr. Hough calls the charac- 
teristic virtue of the Dutch people. ‘*The 
Dutchman hates to be interfered with 
and resents the advice of candid friends 
and cannot stand any ‘chaff.’ He has his 
kind of humor, which is slow in expression 
and material in conception, but he does 
not understand ‘banter.’ Heis liberal in 
theories, but intensely conservative in 
practice.” 

He follows his account of that “clean- 
liness in Holland which has become al: 
most a disease”’ with pictures of another 
sort which will, we fear, make the hair 
of our Holland-worshipers stand on end 


*Bishop Butler, by W. A. Spooner, Canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. pp. 262. Houghton, Miflin & Co. 
$1.00 net. 

+ Dutch Life in Town and Country, by P. M. Hough. 
pp. 291. -G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.20 net. 


with horror. ‘In cottages both in town 
and country there is the same cleanliness, 
but the people stop short of washing 
themselves, and the bath among the poorer 
classes is practically unknown.” 

** A doctor,” he says, “once told me of a rich 
old patient of the farming class near Utrecht 
who, on being ordered a bath, said, ‘Any 
amount of physic, but a bath—never.’ Onthe 
principle that you cannot do everything, per- 
sonal cleanliness is apt to go to the wall and 
the energies of the Dutch wov:en of the lower 
middle and the poorer classes are concen- 
trated on washing everything inanimate, 
even the brick footpath before the houses, 
which accounts for the clean appearance of 
the Dutch streets in town and country. Even 
a heavy downpour of rain does not interfere 
with the housewife’s or servant’s weekly 
practice, and you will see servants holding up 
umbrellas while they wash the front of the 
houses. 

- One in every hundred of the Dutch 
belongs to the floating canal population. 
In the winter time these waterways are 
everywhere the scenes of skating, which 
is the national sport. Holland is first 
a land of farmers, and then of middle- 
men, who import goods from all the world 
to export them at a profit to the best 
markets. Rotterdam is its commercial 
center. Its court life is only associated 
for a few days each year with Amster- 
dam. Its social life is strangely local. 

Mr. Hough gives careful study to the 
universities, to art and letters, to po- 
litical and religious life and thought and 
concludes with a chapter on Holland 
over Sea, the life and prospects of the 
possessions which make Holland the 
third colonial power of the world. The 
pictures are mainly photographs of char- 
acteristic scenes and buildings. Alto- 
gether we commend the book to the 
reading of Americans, into whose life 
so much of Dutch blood, custom, speech 
and, we like to think, tenacity has en- 
tered, as a careful and on the whole 
sympathetic study of one of the old 
hives, swarms from which have enriched 
America. In its study of the Dutch Boer 
(farmer) at home, it will help to explain 
the difficulties of the British task of 
subduing and reconciling the Dutch farm- 
ers of South Africa. 


The New Books 


« * « In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


BIBLE STUDIES 


Handbook to the Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament, by erates G. Kenyon. pp. 
321. Macmillan Co, $3 2 


The author of this usefal tid thoroughgoing 
handbook for students of New Testament 
criticism is assistant keeper of manuscripts 
at the British Museum. He has put in clear 
order the facts in the history of the science 
of textual criticism which the student ought 
to know and has provided him with the 
necessary apparatus for his work. He treats 
first in general of the office of the ¢ritical 
study of manuscripts, then of the autographs 
of the New Testament, of the uncial and 
minuscule manuscripts, the ancient versions, 
of Patristic quotations and of the history 
and problems of textual criticism. The lists 
of authorities and manuscripts are satis- 
factorily full, and there are helpful illus- 
trations in facsimile of famous texts. 

The Teachers’ Commentary on the BS adh 


the Apostles, by F. N. Peloubet, D 
400. Oxford University Press, Am. Branch. 


Those who are familiar with Dr. Peloubet’s 
Notes will need no extended description of 
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this volume. He has here summarized his 
very extensive reading of commentaries and 
treatises on Acts, with the results of his 
study of text, context and contemporary 
literature, and has placed it in such shape 
that the average Bible student may learn 
the purpose of the book, know its. difficulties 
andinterpret its meaning. A valuable, prac- 
tical commentary. 

Studies in the Acts of the A les, b 


William Robertson, A. M. pp.154. F.H. Reve 
Co. 40 cents net. 


An interpretation in story form, or, as sug- 
gested in the preface, a narrative rather 
than commentary, which includes explanation 
of all points which need explaining. Suit- 
able for family reading as well as for Sun- 
~ school classes. 

llowing the Master, by E. E. Day. pp. 95. 

Pav Press. 

A series of fifteen studies on what it means 
bs be a Christian. These lessons have been 
taught by the author, who is a pastor, to a 
midweek Bible class. A valuable guide to 
one who wonld lead a class of young people 
in study of the essentials of Christian life. 

Babylonia and Assyria, by Ross G. Murison, 


B.D. pp. 116. Geatice’ Scribner’s Sons. Im- 
ported. Paper. 20 cents net. 


Intended for Bible classes as one of the series 
of primers edited by Principal Salmond of 
Aberdeen. The book in itself is an evidence 
that the wider horizon of ancient history, ex- 
tending back through thousands of years, 
to which our eyes have been opened by the 
study of the monuments is becoming visible 
te the unlearned. The book is an admirable 
piece of work and well illustrated. It would 
be helpful in preparation for Bible study to 
the private reader as well as to students in 
classes. 

The Legends of Genesis, by Hermann Gunkel. 

pp. 164 Open Court Pub. Co. $1 00. 
A translation of the Introduction to Profes- 
sor Gunkel’s Commentary on Genesis. He 
regards legends as a particular form of poe- 
try, attempts to trace their development in 
answer to questions concerning primitive 
man in which all men are interested. Much 


discussion concerning the historical character 


of the earliest records in the Bible is based 
on want of knowledge of the actual positions 
of those who hold that these books are not 
literal history, but are ideas which the people 
of Israel brought down with them in their 
history. This book is valuable as showing 
what these positions are and why they are 
c- edible. 
BIOGRAPHY 

Eugene Field, by Slason Thompson. 2 vols. 

PP. 346, 349. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00 

net. 
Mr. Thompson’s book is -an evident labor 
of love. Its appreciation of the work and 
character of Field grew out of long and 
intimate acquaintance in the atmosphere, in- 
tolerant of concealments and hypocrisies, of 
an editorial office. Field himself never teok 
himself quite seriously and has only un- 
consciously left materials for biography. He 
was an inveterate wag, and quite as ready 
to use his own personal history as the basis of 
a hoax as that of any other man. It is well 
therefore to have one of his intimates sift 
for us the wheat of truth from the chaff of 
jesting, and tell us the interesting story of 
an eccentric but honorable life. Field left 
two reputations for the world—one founded 
upon the humor and pathos of his occasional 
verse, the other upon the remembranee of 
his lifelong waggery. He was always out- 
side the field of ordinary conventions and 
always delighted to shock sober-sided folks 
by seeming irreverent inventions. It was the 
warm humanity in him whieh appealed to 
his friends, and this will hold him a place 
in public regard after the interest of much 
of his jocularity has evaporated. The book 
is fully illustrated, well indexed and beauti- 
fully made. 


FS a A$ of Ss he Officers, by A. T. Mahan, 
D D. pp. 500, Little, Brown & Co. 
$2.50 hg 


The modest title of this book hardly indicates 
its importance as a study of naval history and 
the art of war inthe lives and achievements of 
British admirals during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The biographical element is not neg- 
lected, however, and as a study of the experi- 
ences and character of great leaders the book 
has its importance and charm. After an in- 


troductory chapter devoted to the conditions 
of naval warfare at the beginning of the pe- 
riod, Captain Mahan takes up six representa- 
tive men, Hawke, Rodney, Howe, Jervis, Sau- 
marez and Pellew, each representing an ad- 
vance of naval efficiency or a type of method 
and ability. Like all the author’s work the 
book is distinguished by consummate knowl- 
edge of the history of naval war interpreted 
by clear thought and a luminous style. 

Paul Jones, by Hutchins Haggoot. pp. 126. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 65 cents net. 
Number twelve in the brief and convenient 
Riverside Biographical series, prefaced with 
a striking photogravure portrait. Mr. Hap- 
good approaches his subject with a judicial 
mind and has, we believe, gathered, ont of 
much controversial material, the elements for 
a fair picture of one of the most extraordinary 
figures in our national history. If he does 
not give Jones eredit for much disinterested 
patriotism, he pictures his consuming ambi- 
tion, statesmanship, knowledge and cool in- 
trepidity with skill, and praises his better 
qualities ungrudgingly. 


Henry W. Longfellow, by George Rice Car- 
—- pp. 150. Small, Maynard & Co. 75 
cents. 


It is an unfamiliar but interesting portrait 
which Mr. Carpenter puts as frontispiece to 
his brief but discriminating review of Long- 
fellow’s life and literary work. The book 
marks an era in its view point, which is no 
longer that of a contemporary who marshals 
personal recollections, but that of a new gen- 
eration which studies the records of contem- 
poraries and judges in cool blood. The biog- 
rapher does not hide his opinion that the 
genius of Longfellow has been overrated, but 
he gives a just account of his achievements 
and indorses his claim on the admiration of 
the English-speaking world. And he justly 
praises his wonderful gifts as a translator. 
The book is one of the daintily made and con- 
venient little Beacon Biographies, edited by 
M. A. DeWolfe Howe. 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Some Boys’ Doings, by John Habberton. pp. 

257. George W. Jacobs & Co. 80 cents net. 
Mr. Habberton is thoroughly at home in his 
prairie village, and makes us see it from a 
boy’s point of view in its early days preced- 
ing the incoming of the railroad. The humor 
is not obtruded but it is pervasive. The boys 
are lifelike, there is a wholesome spirit in the 
book and its rewards and punishments are 
dealt out in a very natural way. There is 
mischief enough, but it is not triumphant mis- 
chief, yet the boys’ adventures and mishaps 
are always made interesting. The gradual 
change of the still riverside neighborhood 
into a large Western city is easily and con- 
vincingly shown. Altogether it is a book 
which must be put among the documents of 
American history alongside Huckleberry Finn 
and The Hoosier Schoolmaster. A _ better 
title would have aided materially in intro- 
ducing it to the popularity it deserves. 

Two of the Best, by oe Quigley. pp. 242. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
The author Soperstindk the nature and trials 
of a boy and interests us in the struggle up- 
ward of her two contrasted characters. They 
have plenty of adventures, beginning with a 
shipwreck, but these are not the warp and 
woof of the book. The kind and learned 
friend who becomes a father to them is well 
drawn. Altogether we can heartily commend 
the story, in spiteof its abrupt beginning, as 
a wholesome picture of boy growth. 


The Little Colonel’s ppolidars, by Annie Fel- 
arpa pp. 232 Page & Co. 


Characters familiar to readers of Mrs. John- 
ston’s earlier books reappear in this pleasant 
and wholesome story, and new links are 
woven with the suggestion of narratives to 
come. There are glimpses of the Southern 
country, and of Europe, and incidents enough 
to afford scope for the development of childish 
character. It is a book for girls which will 
give them something more than the mere 
story to think of. 

Tommy Foster’s Adventures, by Fred A. 

Ober. pp. 248. Henry Altemus Co. 
Tommy, wandering from the stopping place 
of his parents on their visit to New Mexico, 
stumbles upon an Indian friend of his own 
age, andina wonderful series of adventures 
visits the Pueblos and makes the acquaint- 
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ance of a United States exploring party. In 
their company he sees many of the wonders of 
the Southwest. The art of the story is not 
great, but it suffices to introduces a very hu- 
man young fellow to a number of things 
worth seeing and to hold the attention of the 
reader to theend. 

Aunt bg, . opiee. LA Frances Hodges 
White Page & Co. 50 cents. 
A pretty oily ‘of the ‘love of children and 
its reward to a woman whose life has been 
spoiled by a bitter early misunderstanding. 
A book chiefly about children and not espe- 
cially suited for their reading, but which will 
give pleasure to their elders. The children 
are pleasant to know, and the tangle of life 
which the story begins is straightened out in 

the end. 

bin J py oe Pee Lovett. pp. 218. 
These stories are distinctly not for children. 
Grown up people of a certain sort may find 
amusement in their point of view and rather 
crude imaginings. This is the way Billy, 
a small boy who postpones bedtime by 
stories told his mamma, describes an ele- 
phant hunt: “We surrounded the elephants 
and fired into the group before they dis- 
covered our presence. Two of the large ani- 
mals rolled over. One died immediately and 
the other lay helpless. The two others, with 
the little one, took to flight.”” Not even Rollo 
in the properest of moods would have put 
80 little pepper into his talk. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


American Traits, by Prof. Hugo emanate. 
pp. 235. Houghton, ifflin & Co. $1.6 


The essays in this volume have ree te 
Jished in the Atlantic and the International 
Monthly, where they both attracted attention 
and aroused debate. Professor Miinsterberg 
has been a teacher in Germany and for seven 
years at Harvard, and his criticisms of Amer- 
ican life are made from no provincial point of 
view. He is evidently afraid of being mis- 
understood, for he devotes a preface of con- 
siderable length to assuring his readers that ~ 
he writes for Germans in a very different 
tone. itis, of course, not altogether pleasant 
to be assured that some of the most common 
and deep seated tendencies of American life 
are sources of weakness rather than points of 
strength. Yet his statement is so kindly and 
serious that it gives rise to meditation rather 
than to anger. The topics treated are the 
mutual misunderstandings of Germany and 
America, education and scholarship, women 
and democracy in America. 

The Organized Sanday School, by J. W. Ax- 
tell. pp. 111. Cumberland Press. 50 cents. 
Practical and sensible, covering most of the 
ground on which a new Sunday school super- 
intendent would seek counsel and guidance. 
Every pastor and superintendent can find 
something inthis little book to help him make 

his Sunday school more effective. 

E ma Kingship of Self-Control, by William G. 

ore 

The Majesty, of Calmness, by William G. Jor- 

dan. pp. 59, 54. Fleming H. Revell Co. Each 

60 cents. 
These essays deal with the duties and possi- 
bilities of human conduct in a very breezy 
style and with a high ideal and purpose. 
They are practica), often eloquent and will be 
helpful to many in showing how close to life 
are the higher opportunities. Mr. Jordan 
now and then says a true thing ina very tell- 
ing way. At times he is rather careless in 
allusion. Buanyan’s lions, for example, were 
not stone lions, they were chained. The Jog- 
gins raft, used as an illustration, was not 
named after a man, but came from Joggins, 
Nova Scotia, at the head of one arm of the 
Bay of Fundy. And the Roman sentinel who 
did not stay at his post in Pompeii is brought 
back there to clinch the reverse of the usual 
moral. The books, except for the disagree- 
able rough edges, are handsomely made. 

Thoughts in the Cloister and the Crowd, and 


Companions of My Solitude, by 4 Aitbur 
Helps. pp. 271. MacmillanCo. $1. 


This is one of the helpful and Guiaiatite 
books of the English tongue for the growth 
of character. The thought is never pitched 
ina high key, but it is always manly, rever- 
ent, pure and practical. The edition is a 
beautiful one, and the editor, Mr. A. R. Wal- 
ler. has added notes, some brief biographical 
data and indexes. 
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Biblical Criticism in 1901 


I. The Old Testament 


By Pror. Francis BRowN, UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The present year has been marked 
by great activity in many fields of Bibli- 
cal study rather than by epoch-making 
works. The aim of bringing critical re- 
sults within the reach of intelligent per- 
sons who are not specialists is increas- 
ingly evident, and the quality of work 
in books with this purpose has improved 
very much. The anxious, apologetic 
tone seems to be disappearing, and the 
quiet fearlessness of love of truth is 
taking its place. 

Of the important books of general 
reference the third volume in Hastings 
Dictionary of the Bible (Scribners] ap- 
peared at the end of last year, and the 
fourth is still to come; the Encyclopedia 
Biblica of Cheyne and Black [Macmillan] 
has this year reached its second volume, 
and the first volume of the Jewish 
Encyclopedia [Funk & Wagnalls] has 
made its appearance. The two former, 
as is known, are expected to be com- 
plete in four volumes each; how many 
more the Jewish Encyclopedia will have 
to show may be guessed from the fact 
that Vol. I. extends only through Apoc- 
alyptic Literature. The main distinction 
of this work, however, is not in its Bibli- 
cal articles, but in those dealing with 
the post-Biblical Jewish literature, biog- 
raphy and thought. 

In Biblical philology scholars have 
been glad te welcome the concluding 
part of the Syriac Thesaurus [Clarendon 
Press], finished, after the death of Payne 
Smith, late Dean of Canterbury, its 
editor, by his daughter (Miss J. Payne 
Smith), now Mrs. Margoliouth, and her 
husband, Prof. D.S. Margoliouth of Ox- 
ford. We have also Part III. of Mrs. 
Margoliouth’s Compendious Syriac Dic- 
tionary, reaching p. 408, in the letter 
*Ayin, about three-fifths of the whole. 
Dalman’s Lexicon of the Targums and Tal- 
mud (Aramidisch-Neuhebrdisches Worter- 
buch zu Targum, Talmud und Midrasch) 
is finished with the appearance of the 
second half, a compact, accurate and ex- 
ceedingly useful work. Of the New He- 
brew Lexicon Part IX. has appeared 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co.]. ‘ 

The authorized edition of the American 
Revised Version of the Bible has been 
issued, anticipated in 1898, it will be re 
membered, but perhaps not seriously in- 
terfered with, by the English edition of 
the same version. This has for years 
past occupied the surviving members of 
the American Revision Committee, and, 
in the front rank, Prof. J. H. Thayer, 
whose lamented death has so recently 
occurred, but who lived to see this work 
accomplished. 

A Short Introduction to the Literature 
of the Bible is issued by Prof. Richard G. 
Moulton of Chicago [Heath]. The author 
distinguishes between theological, histor- 
ical and literary interpretation, and claims 
that these should “‘pursue undisturbed 
their independent paths of study ”’ [p. 12], 
which is, in effect, a demand that ques- 
tions requiring all these methods together 
for their solution shall be answered sep- 
arately by each. His critical results, 


reached by what he regards as a purely 
literary process, are not such as to com- 
mend his mede of procedure. No doubt 
he has done much to interest people in 
the Bible as literature, but his particular 
views are often fanciful and his plan 
fundamentally defective. 

The Old Testament is well represented 
in this year’s literature. In the Hebrew 
text, after long delay, we have Guthe’s 
Ezra and Nehemiah, in the Polychrome 
Bible, the notes translated by Professors 
Bacon and Macdonald, with additions by 
Dr. Batten; also Proverbs, by A. Miil- 
ler and Kautzsch, the notes translated 
by Professor Macdonald. The most sig- 
nificant book dealing with the practical 
aspects of critical study is Prof. George 
Adam Smith’s Modern Criticism and the 
Preaching of the Old Testament [Lyman 
Beecher lectures for 1899, Armstrong], 
strong, clear, thoroughgoing and deeply 
spiritual, the best book of its kind. 
Bandissin’s Einleitung in die Biicher des 
Alten Testaments [Leipzig] is an impor- 
tant work from the hand of Dillmann’s 
successor in Berlin. An interesting and 
highly sympathetic book—in the nature 
of a popular introduction—is the Life 
and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, 
by Lyman Abbott [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.]; it is fitted to give a real apprecia- 
tion of the Old Testament as literature, 
and at the same time emphasizes the 
epoch-making and germinal religious ideas 
which marked the Hebrew people. The 
voice of a competent specialist address- 
ing a wide public is heard in Dr. L. W. 
Batten’s The Old Testament from the 
Modern Point of View [Gorham, New 
York]. On Genesis 1-11 we have Prof. 
H. G. Mitchell’s admirable The World 
Before Abraham [Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.], a critical commentary on these 
chapters, with an excellent introduc- 
tion of nearly 100 pages, containing a 
good discussion of the Pentateuch ques- 
tion and a translation of the chapters in 
question, with the documents distin- 
guished in type. The same chapters are 
treated from an equally modern stand- 
point in the form of popular lectures by 
Rev. Elwood Worcester, D. D., in his 
Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern 
Knowledge [McClure, Phillips & Co.], 
with abundant references to the myths 
and legends of other nations, and many 
illustrations. In Nowack’s Handkom- 
mentar zum Alten Testament [Gottingen] 
we have Gunkel’s commentary on Genesis, 
an elaborate work marked by Gunkel’s 
brilliance and also by his idiosyncrasies, 
having its material arranged according 
to the documents, instead of in the famil- 
iar order—a scheme whose disadvantages 
are not removed by the author’s indiffer- 
ence to them. In the same series we 
have Siegfried’s Esra, Nehemia und Es- 
ther. Marti’s rival series [Kurzer Hand- 
kommentar zum Alten Tesuument. Mohr, 
Tubingen and Leipzig] has more to show 
for this year—Bertholet’s Leviticus, Hol- 
zinger’s Josua, Benzinger’s Chronik, 
Duhm’s Jeremia and Marti’s Daniel. Of 
these Duhm’s Jeremiah is the most im- 


portant, as the first attempt to carry 
through in the form of a commentary the 
theory which denies Jeremiah’s author- 
ship of far the larger part of the book 

that bears his name. In view of the 
obvious confusion of material in that 
book and the variant tradition of the 
Septuagint, the theory is not to be dis- 
missed without careful examination, but 
it will probably be found to be quite 
too extreme. The commentary is signifi- 

cant, also, in its poetic arrangement of 
the portions assigned to Jeremiah, espe- 

cially in connection with Cornill’s little. 
pamphlet, Die Metrischen Stiicke Jeremias, 

as showing an increasing recognition of 

definitely poetic form in the prophets. A 

scientific examination of this subject is 

begun in Siever’s Hebrdische Metrik, I. 

[Leipzig]. The patient work of Roman 

Catholic students of the Old Testament 
is illustrated in Schmalzl’s Ezechiel ina 

third series of commentaries (Schaefer’s 

Kurzgefasster Wissenschaftlicher Kom- 

mentar, Vienna); in this there is a trans. 

lation from the Vulgate side by side with 

one from the Hebrew, Toy’s critical text 

being made the basis of the latter; Seisen- 

berger’s Esdras, Nehemia und Esther is 

another issue in the same series. The 

following deal with single books: Léhr’s 

Untersuchungen zum Buche Amos (Giessen; 

it contains an exhaustive study of the oc- 

currences of the name ‘Jehovah Saba- 

oth’’]; C. G. Montefiore’s Book of Psalms, 

with comments [Macmillan], by one of 

the most spiritually-minded of modern 

Jews ; G. D. Macnaughton’s Two Hebrew 

Idyls [Ruth and Jonah; Oliphant, Lon- 

don] ; Scholz’s Kommentar iiher den Pre- 

digen (Ecclesiastes) [Leipzig], by the 

veteran professor at Wiirzburg, and G. 

Jahn’s commentary on Ester, with recon- 

struction of the text from the Septuagint 

[Leiden]. 

The year’s yield in Old Testament the- 
ology is meager ; Kraetzschmar’s Prophet 
und Seherim Alten Israel [Tiibingen}, and 
Giesebrecht’s Alttestamentliche Schitzung 
des Gottesnamen [K6nigsberg] may be 
named. In history we have R. L. Ottley’s 
excellent little work, A Short History 
of the Hebrews to the Roman Period 
[Macmillan], intelligently planned and 
clearly written, and quite understand- 
able by the average reader—less full than 
Professor Kent’s attractive volumes, but 
convenient and manageable by reason of 
the condensation which has brought the 
material between one pair of covers. 
Steuernagel’s EHinwanderung der Israel- 
itischen Stdéimme [Berlin] is an important 
monograph. Little’s Royal House of 
Israel and Judah [Funk & Wagnalls] is 
an attempt to arrange the narratives of 
Samuel, Kings and Chronicles in a har- 
mony, with slender appreciation of mod- 
ern critical results. Sellin’s Studien zur 
Entstehungsgeschichte der Jiidischen Ge- 
meinde, 2 vols. [Leipzig], tries elaborately 
to show that the “suffering servant” of 
Deutero-Isaiah is the deposed king Jehoi- 
achim, and that, after the exile, Zerub- 
babel tried to make himself king and was 
crushed. Professor Craig’s Semitic Series 
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has given us Edward Day’s Social Life of 
the Ancient Hebrews, and in the same 
series, for the contemporary history of 
the Old Testament, we have Prof. Lewis 
B. Paton’s capital book on The Early 
History of Syria and Palestine [Scrib- 
ners], which gives in readable form the 
results of a Very careful study of ancient 
documents ‘and modern literature, pre- 
sented with a care and accuracy to which 
many similar books have been total 
strangers. It is unquestionably the best 
compendious book on the subject. We 
have also the third and concluding vol- 
ume of Professor McCurdy’s History, 
Prophecy and the Monurents [Macmil- 
lan], covering the period from Josiah to 
Cyrus, but including also the entire his- 
tory of the Old Testament literature to 
the close of the exile. Itis a painstaking 
work, full of philosophical reflection. 
One could have desired a more complete 
treatment of the return from the exile, 
including some critical discussion of the 


theories of Kosters and Torrey, in the 
light also of Eduard Meyer’s Entstehung 
des Judenthums, to say nothing of the 
views of Sellin. Moreover, the reserving 
of the literary questions until the final 
volume has as its effect that we approach 
an examination of the sources of the his- 
tory hundreds of pages after the state- 
ment of the historical facts in the (crit- 
ically) important earlier periods has been 
left behind. The book is, however, a sub- 
stantial and comprehensive one. Zim- 
mern gives us Biblische und Babylonische 
Urgeschichte [Leipzig], and the second 
volume has appeared of Urquhart’s Die 
Neueren Entdeckungen und die Bibel 
[Stuttgart]. 

The second edition of Schrader’s most 
useful work, Die Keilinschriften und das 
Alte Testament (translated as The Cunei- 
form Inscriptions and the Old Testament), 
has long been out of date, and a third 
promised. The first half has now ap- 
peared. Unhappily, the veteran Assyri- 
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ologist has in the meantime become an 
invalid, and the editorial charge of the 
new edition has been assumed by Winck- 
ler and Zimmern. The structure of the 
book is totally changed; a topical ar- 
rangement ‘has taken the place of the or- 
der of the Old Testament books, and the 
number of cuneiform texts given in trans- 
literation and translation has been much 
reduced. For perusal the change may be 
an advantage, but as a student’s hand- 
book its unique value is greatly impaired. 
The half which is published is by Winck- 
ler and treats of the history and geogra- 
phy. Here one regrets beyond measure 
to find a priori philosophizing, and the 
advocacy of questionable theories largely 
taking the place of the objective view of 
facts and the sobriety of conclusions 
which marked Schrader’s work. Inshort, 
this is in no proper sense a “third edi- 
tion.” It is a new book, and, so far, 
much inferior to the old. 
New York City. 





Meeting of the Naturalists 


The annual gathering of American natural- 
ists has been held this week. The headquar- 
ters were at Hotel Del Prado, on the Midway 
Plaisance, near the university, where rooms 
were furnished fur the daily sessions. 
Morphologists, botanists, biologists, physiolo- 
gists, psychologists and philosophers were 
represented. Inasmuch as philosophy is by 
many held to be a branch of physiology, it 
was fitting that the psychological and philo- 
sophical section should be affiliated and hold 
most of their meetings together. From the 
papers read it would seem that a good many 
still believe that in order to be influenced by 
anything in or connected with the body there 
must be something apart from the body to be 
influenced, that if there is in man a thinking 
will there must, by the same course of reason- 
ing, be a thinking will in the world, with 
which, it was asserted, will in man is identi- 
cal. In these philosophical sessions Prof. 
Josiah Royce, the president of the society, 
was always heard with the greatest interest, 
and comments in favor of his two volumes 
on The World and the Individual were 
heard on every side. 

It was admitted that the discoveries of 
Prof. Jacques Loeb of the University of Chi- 
cago were of startling importance for the 
physiologist. More than one said they are 
the beginning of a new era for this branch of 
study. Professor Loeb affirms that bodily en- 
ergy and the beating of the heart are the 
product of electricity and not of heat, or, to 
express it otherwise, electrical and not ther- 
mal energy is responsible for muscular ac- 
tion. His words are: “ The energy of food- 
stuffs and the motions of the heart are not 
due to the production of heat, but to the 
chemical energy in electrically charged mole- 
cules.” 

Professor Noey told the bacteriologists that 
he has discovered a solution, which he calls 
benzol, which will kill all the disease germs 
found in the intestines, and that its use, which 
he trusts will become universal, will have a 
tendency to prolong life. He gave it to a dog 
sick with diphtheria and found it better than 
antitoxin. Mr. E. P. Lyon of the university 
read a paper on the effect of a lack of oxygen 
in the unfertilized eggs of the sea urchin. Its 
absence produces an effect similar to that 
caused by treatment with potassium cyanide, 
and in preventing the decay of the cell tends 
to prolong life. 

Such subjects as the interpretation of the 


In and Around Chicago 


savage mind, the theory of induction, the 
relative frequency of ideas, the idealism of 
Spinoza, the psychology of causality were dis- 
cussed at one of the sessions of the philosoph- 
ical section. No man, however well educated, 
is able to judge of the value of discoveries re- 
ported in all the sections of such a meeting as 
this. They indicate great mental activity 
among the naturalists and, so far as one may 
venture to judge, a tendency on their part 
and on the part of students of philosophy to 
accept each other’s conclusions and to re- 
frain from positive assertions. 


Dr. Loba on India 


Monday morning Dr. Loba addressed the 
ministers on his recent trip to India as a 
member of the deputation sent out by the 
American Board. He had a month in Ceylon 
with Jaffna College, related institutions and 
the churches, two months in Madura and two 
months in the Mahratta mission. The ad- 
dress indicated deep interest on Dr. Loba’s 
part in the fields he visited, hearty approval 
of the work carried on, great confidence in 
the zeal, wisdom and ability of the missiona- 
ries, and a belief that Christianity is destined 
to become the religion of India. 


Dowie and Stevenson 


Mr. Samuel Stevenson, brother-in-law of 
Dr. Dowie, was persuaded two or three years 
ago to leave England and establish the lace 
industry at the new city, Zion, which is to 
be built on the lake shore north of Wauke- 
gan. As time went on Mr. Stevenson discov- 
ered that he had nothing to show, either for 
his money or for his labor, except Dr. Dowie’s 
promises. With these he was not satisfied. 
As no settlement could be obtained, he ap- 
plied to the court for the appointment of a 
receiver. So far as one can infer from the 
testimony, the assets of the plant at Zion con- 
sist of promissory notes made by Dr. Dowie, 
and worth what he is able to pay. Judge 
Tuley, before pronouncing his decision, ad- 
vised the doctor, through his lawyer, to pay 
Mr. Stevenson the $175,000 he had brought, 
and thus end the matter. Dr. Dowie refuses 
to do this unless Mr. Stevenson withdraw the 
charges he has made against him. Mr. Ste- 
venson persists in maintaining their truth- 
fulness. Feeling that he has been unjustly 
taxed, Dr. Dowie has given up the lease of 
the great church near Sixteenth Street and 
will preach in the Englewood Tabernacle 
and in the Auditorium, and in the meantime 


hasten the erection of an immense tabernacle 
at Zion. 


Business of the Year 


According to reports carefully prepared by 
The Tribune there has been a large increase 
in almost all lines of business here during 
1901. The wholesale trade aggregated $892,- 
800,000, an increase over 1900 of 13.3 per cent. 
In manufacturing lines the increase was only 
8.5 per cent., owing, it is thought, to the cost- 
liness of raw products and the low prices 
which manufactured articles have brought. 
In real estate transfers have increased nearly 
9 per cent. over those of the previous year. 
But these have been chiefly in the business 
section of the city. In bank clearings there 
has been an advance of 12.5 per cent., and in 
the sales of cattle, produce, etec., a little less 
than 10 per cent. 


Educational Gifts in 1901 


In accordance with its custom, The Tribune 
reports the amounts given for education and 
charity in the United States during the year. 
The aggregate for 1899 was $79,749,956. In 
1900 it was $62,461,304. For 1901 it reaches 
the sum of $123,888,732, of which $68,850,961 
have gone to colleges and educational institu- 
tions, $22,217,470 to various charities, $15,388,- 
700 to libraries, $11,133,112 to museums and 
galleries, and $6,298,489 to churches. The 
latter only includes the amounts given by 
will or presented for endowments or special 
purposes. Mr. Carnegie, Mrs. Stanford and 
Mr. Rockefeller of course lead in this distri- 
bution of wealth, the former with gifts amount- 
ing to $42,888,500, Mrs. Stanford $30,000,000 
and Mr. Rockefeller $2,889,750. 

Perhaps some of the smaller gifts have been 
quite as useful as these larger ones. Atany 
rate it is a great thing to help the smaller 
college to do its work, to enable the academy 
to meet the increased demands which press 
upon it, and to found a professorship, or in- 
crease the endowment of one already founded, 
in some prosperous, yet needy, institution. 
Dr. Pearsons has been disappointed in the 
inability of many of the colleges to comply 
with his conditions. For some, if not all, of 
them he has extended the time till January, 
1903, and until it is clear that his conditions 
cannot be met will listen to no appeals from 
any source and make no gifts whatever. He 
is overwhelmed with letters which he cannot 
answer. 


Chicago, Jan, 4. FRANKLIN. 
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Temperance people were una- 
Fra ble to secure the passage by the 

last legislature of a bill limit- 
ing the number of saloons, similar to the 
one operative in Massachusetts. They 
are still waging war against the satoon, 
are entering remonstrances against the 
granting of new licenses and are cutting 
down the number of renewals. The 
county commissioners, in whose power is 
the granting of licenses, recently refused 
six applicants from Manchester, five from 
New Britain and two in East Hartford. 
The plan is not only to cut down the num- 
ber of saloons, but to have the saloons in 
localities where police supervision is easi- 
est. Rev. R. T. Hall of New Britain was 
the most prominent figure among the tem- 
perance workers from that city, and his 
conduct of the case for the remonstrants 
was commended by one of the most prom- 
inent state papers as worthy of emula- 
tion by lawyers usually employed in such 
cases. 


This is the topic of most 
The Constitutional >oneral interest. It be- 
Convention . P : P 

gan its sessions with the 
year. Thus far the result is highly prob- 
lematic. Many hope for an improve- 
ment in representation, so that some 
account shall be taken of the cities. It 
was argued at the recent state confer- 
ence that country churches have much 
to hope for in this movement; that the 
country town needs to be saved from 
itself. The horizon in some places is too 
narrow to admit progressive ideas. Hence 
people who wish good schools, good roads 
and good order are kept away from those 
places, and many already there conclude 
to go elsewhere. Undoubtedly there is 
much lawlessness in some rural sections 
as well as in the lower parts of the city, 
and the country has not the restraint of 
police protection. Local independence 
is not always a blessing. If the new 
constitution provides for more solidarity 
in the commonwealth it may do good. 
If the movement back to the soil already 
started can be encouraged, that also will 
be good. The city dweller with a coun- 
try home will grow more common. The 
country home will be renovated and the 
tone of the community improved. Nev- 
ertheless, many foresee calamity in the 
whole movement. 


In and Around Hartford 


At the annual meeting of the Hartford Con- 
ference of Churches, lately held in West 
Hartford, encouraging reports were presented. 
The church in Suffield reported its debt en- 
tirely raised, and those of Wethersfield and 
Glenwood as having reduced theirs. Poquo- 
nock has also a bright financial outlook. 
Windsor is about erecting a $9,000 parish 
house in a more favorable location than is 
occupied by its ancient church, and Wethers- 
field Avenue, Hartford, has nearly completed 
improvements on its building, to cost about 
$4,000. West Hartford has finished its beau- 
tiful parsonage, and Windsor Locks is reno- 
vating its parsonage, at a cost of $1,600. The 
Asylum Hill, Park and Windsor Avenue 
Churches, Hartford, and the West Hartford 


church each support a missionary, and other 
churches report special interest in foreign 
missions. Farmington Avenue of Hartford 
reports a gain of 118 members since removal 
to its present site. Among the new features 
mentioned in the reports are the passing of 
the elements in the gallery of First Church, 
Hartford, on communion Sundays, a teachers’ 
normal class in Windsor Avenue and special 
work in music in West Hartford, including 
the memorizing of standard hymns. 

The Connecticut Congregational Club met, 
Dec. 20, in Jewell Hall, Hartford, and lis- 
tened with deep interest to an address, by 
Dr. D. J. Burrell, on Our Dutch Forefathers, 
in which it was plainly shown that others 
besides the Pilgrims and Puritans had some- 
thing to do in shaping our democratic institu- 
tions. The address was replete with wit, 
wisdom and illumination. L. W. H. 


Brookfield’s Church Wagon 


Here it is with its load, caught on one of 
its trips. It brings residents of Brookfield 
village over to Brookfield Center, nearly one 
mile and a half distant, to attend church and 
Sunday school. During its first year, re- 
cently closed, it made a record for forty-eight 
Sundays, missing only five on account of all 





the storms of winter and spring, and brought 
over 726 people, an average of fifteen each 
trip. This number included two Sunday 
school teachers and twelve children. The 
use of the vehicle has been a free gift, and 
considerable volunteer service has been fur- 
nished in running it, so that for the year the 
average cost has been about six cents for each 
passenger for the round trip. The wagon 
was early included in the regular church 
activities and a committee was appointed to 
manage it, though thus far it has not been 
found necessary to draw upon the church 
treasury for support, owing to private con- 
tributions and volunteer service. 

Some manifest results of the enterprise 
are worthy of note: 

A marked increase in regular church col- 
lections ; 

A considerable increase in church attend- 
ance and Sunday school membership ; 

Out of those who come in the wagon, six 
have united with the church, two on con- 
fession ; 

An opportunity has been given to a con- 
siderable community in which a score of 
families prefer the church supporting the 
wagon to attend church for a whole year, 
most of whom would not otherwise have been 
able thus to worship ; 

Increased friendliness between the two vil- 
lages. This has been fostered by the use of 
the wagon on other occasions, thus promoting 
mutual acquaintance and helpfulness ; 

People have been incited to take larger in- 
terest in getting their neighbors to attend 
church and in furnishing facilities for this 
end ; 

Incidentally an opportunity has been given 
for showing Christian courtesy. From the 


first it has been announced that the use of the 
wagon was free for any who wished to attend 
church, though they preferred to worship 
elsewhere than with the church providing 
the wagon. There has been no loss on that 
score. . 

Manifestly a work securing such results is 
not strictly a charity and should not be so re- 
garded at either end of the route. It is rather 
a co-operative movement in which impulses 
long felt have taken form and direction and 
many willing hearts and hands in all parts of 
the community have wrought in the good 
work which blesses all connected with it. It 
is the organized effort of the church to do its 
regular and proper work in a field which 
Providence has opened to it, and which prom- 
ises larger and better results than almost any 
other within its reach. Itis strictly in accord 
with the methods of social science. Is there 
not occasion for more work of this kind in 
many country communities ? Oo. W. F. 


A Half-century of City Missions 


Back in 1851 a body of young men connected 
with the Center, South, North and Fourth 
Congregational Churches of Hartford organ- 
ized themselves into the Young Men’s City 
Missionary Seciety, which in 1859 received 
from the legislature a charter as the City Mis- 
sionary Society. The first missionary was 
“Father” Hawley; his successors have been 
S. C. Brownell, Miss Virginia T. Smith and the 
present worker, H. J. Gillette. The begin- 
nings were small—a room up three flights, a 
Sunday school consisting largely of young 
foreigners, and often an exhibition of muscu- 
lar Christianity on the part of Father Haw- 
ley. Among the early workers in that school 
were Henry Clay Trumbull, who there began 
his life work in the Sunday school. He soon 
became superintendent and E. M. Gallaudet, 
now president of the College for the Deaf in 
Washington, D. C., was clerk and librarian. 

At the recent fiftieth anniversary of the for- 
mation of the society, in South Church, Dr. 
Gallaudet made an address and Dr. Trumbull, 
detained by illness, sent a highly interesting 
letter. Other speakers were Major Rathbun, 
Col. C. E. Thompson, the president, Rowland 
Swift, Rev. J. H. Twitchell and Dr. E. P. Par- 
ker. Mr. H. J. Gillette, the present mission- 
ary, spoke of the: work of the society dur- 
ing the past year, including 2,200 office calls, 
270 grocery and coal orders, and work at hos- 
pital, jail and police station. Rev. Mr. Mer- 
lino spoke of work among Italians. The 
president and missionary, with a large corps 
of devoted helpers, are well maintaining the 
society’s reputation for efficient service of 
those needy in soul and body. 7, Oi Re 


Connecticut Italy 


Of the 487,000 immigrants last year, 136,000, 
or 27 9per cent, were Italians. And they are 
not from the Rome where Paul preached, but 
from Sicily, where government both human 
and divine is hated. They are “ Dagoes” for 
whom nobody cares. 

Something has been done for them in Con- 
necticut. Since 1897 there has been Italian 
work in Berlin, Windsor Locks, New Britain, 
New Haven and Hartford. Mr. Alphonso De 
Salvio did excellent service while a student in 
Trinity Collegeand HartfordSeminary. Last 
month at Windsor Locks Mr. Guiseppe Mer- 
lino was ordained and set apart to the ministry 
—the first Italian to be ordained as a Congre- 
gational minister in New England; and only 
one Italian name now appears in the Year- 
Book. There is good prospect for the organi- 
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zation of an Italian church in Hartford, and 
for the enlargement of the work in New 
Haven. More than twenty Italian men last 
winter went from house to house on week 
evenings to hold meetings. One said, ‘‘ Do 
you know, we have been praying that our 
minister would preach the simple gospel ; and 
do you know, I believe God has answered our 
prayers.” J. 8. I. 


From the City of Elms 


The Printer to Her Majesty the Church has 
in these days no merely titular honor. What 
would the modern city church do without 
him? Not that all churchgoers have to look 
in the paper to see whether it will pay them 
to go to church or not, nor tht all Endeavor- 
ers examine the topic card before going to 
their meeting; but no church member can be 
expected to carry in his mind the names of 
the score or two of societies and committees 
connected with the modern church, and cer- 
tainly not the names of their numerous of- 
ficers. So it becomes necessary to print this 
and “other information from: year to year, or 
from week to week, and distribute it for 
ready reference. 

Dwight Place Church, New Haven, Rev. 
W. W. Leete, pastor, has issued a manual 
which is a model of completeness. The en- 
graver’s art furnishes a pleasant reminis- 
cence of former pastors and pictures of the 
church within and without for those not ac- 
customed to see the original. A dozen large 
pages detail its history, and two dozen more 
itsfaithand government. The working forces 
are detailed under more than twenty heads, 
followed by a complete directory of the 872 
members. 

A unique booklet entitled The Kingdom in 
Our Church has been issued by the Fair 
Haven Church, Rey. A. F. Irvine, pastor. 
Hoffman’s Christ adorns the cover; topics 
for morning sermons and for illustrated even- 
ing services are published for six months, 
likewise topics on the Conduct of Life for the 
pastor’s Sunday noon Bible class. Each de- 
partment is named and a pertinent, pointed or 
informing sentence follows. “Sociology with 
a Purpose” is a parish federation of twenty 
divisions. ‘“‘ Profit Sharing in Matters Social 
and Mental” is a social settlement. There is 
a Transoceanic Parish in China, in connection 
with which is this warning word, “Let us 
proportion our giving to our ability, lest we 
provoke God to proportion his blessings to 
our gifts.”” There is a prospectus of an illus- 
trated lecture and entertainment course, and, 
“finally,” this exhortation: ‘‘Here is work 
for all. Find your place and fill it. Here is 
an imperative demand for your mind, your 
heart and your means. Only the dead are 
excused.” 

Nearly all the larger churches in New 
Haven print a calendar with notices for the 
week, and sometimes with parts of the serv- 
ice. Howard Avenue continues for the elev- 
enth year the publication of its weekly Church 
News, which is delivered by mail to friends 
of the church far and near and constitutes a 
strong bond of union. 

It is certainly fitting that a maker of minis- 
ters should himself be a minister, and so 
First Church called a council for Jan. 6 to 
ordain Prof. Frank K. Sanders, dean of Yale 
Divinity School, to the Christian ministry, as 
he is a member of that church. He was edu- 
cated in that school and in the graduate de- 
partment of the university, and has since 
been a licentiate of New Haven Central As- 
sociation. 

The New Haven Congregational Club cele- 
brated Forefathers’ Day at Davenport Church» 
with bountiful provision for all proper tastes. 
Dr. J. G. Davenport, a descendant of the first 
New Haven pastor, did solid justice to the 
Puritan of the Old World, while Dr. E. G. 
Fullerton and Rev. J. C. Goddard found much 
to smile at in The American Puritan. 

Ww. J. M. 
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Wisconsin is glad—not to 
say proud—of her foreign 
missionaries, now dutifully 
and deservedly resting at home after 
siege and suffering. Among them are 
Dr. Henry Porter and Miss Luella Miner 
of China and Mr. and Mrs. Olds of Mex- 
ico. Miss Mary C. Whelpton of Lady- 
smith, one of our northern lumber vil- 
lages, has just gone to Eastern Turkey. 


Workers in 
Poreign Pields 


Conditions in Northern Wisconsin 
ENLARGEMENT 


Settlers are pouring into Northern Wiscon- 
sin. Its magnificent forests are attracting 
home builders as never before. Once the 
woods were considered simply as the scene of 
the lumberman’s operations. Now men realize 
that soil which can produce such magnificent 
trees can bear equally magnificent crops. 
A wooded country has one great advantage 
over a prairie, that the settler can make a 
good living from his timber while clearing 
his land. Trees are at hand for his buildings, 
and the forests teem with deer and game. 
Wisconsin is the ideal place for a settler. 

And what fine people are comingin! How 
they welcome the missionary! How they 
regale him with juicy venison and toothsome 
trout. Was there ever warmer welcome, 
heartier hospitality, sweeter rest or gentler 
refinement than in these log houses ? 

The district missionary policy, inaugurated 
six years ago, has proved a wise one. Dis- 
trict Missionaries Dexter and Whitelaw have 
been reappointed. The rapid growth of the 
state makes such service imperative. The 
past year has been one of gratifying growth. 
Ten new churches, averaging over fifteen 
members each, have been gathered; yet by 
wise grouping of workers this increase has 
not added to the expenses of the society. 

The present year promises to be notable for 
the large number of church edifices erected. 
Three have been dedicated the last month. 
Four more are nearing completion. At least 
a half-dozen other churches are planning new 
buildings, or extensive repairs for this year. 


COMITY 


Denominational rivalry is not distressingly 
keen or bitter in Wisconsin. Representatives 
of the missionary societies of the Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal and Con- 
gregational churches show a delightful fra- 
ternal spirit. They are frequently in confer- 
ence, and, as a rule, every appearance of 
denominational crowding is carefully avoided. 
The leaders among the churches are remark- 
ably large-souled men, and there is little of 
the bitterness sometimes seen. Each makes 
it a rule not to enter a small town or com- 
munity where the other has work. Delight- 
ful instances occur where, after mutual con- 
sultation, fields are turned over to another 
denomination which appears to be best fitted 
to do the work. And the brotherliness is 
growing. F. N. D. 


Church Extension and Life 


The first new century year has been one of 
rapid advance in church organizing. Twelve 
were started within the fourteen months pre- 
ceding Oct. 1, all in places where religious 
need was imminent. The following wave has 
been one of building, rebuilding and dedicat- 
ing. Six dedications have occurred within a 
month or so, in happy tune with the Thanks- 
giving and Christmas spirit. May the next in- 
flow be a revival tide of spiritual quickening! 

Two of our larger conventions—Beloit and 
Winnebago—held inspiring sessions recently 


at Brodhead and at Appleton. Among not- 
able speakers at Brodhead were President 
Blanchard of Wheaton College, Ill., Senator 
Whitehead of Janesville and an A. M. A. 
mountain worker, Rev. George Lusty of La 
Follette, Tenn. At Appleton the main ad- 
dresses were from Prof. C. D. Marsh of Ripon 
College, on The Relation of Science to Reli- 
gion, Dr. J. E Roy and See. A. N. Hitchcock 
of Chicago, and President Hughes of Ripon. 


EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK 


Our campaign for the Congregational Edu- 
cation Society for 1901-2 is pushed by a reso- 
lute committee of eleven. They have set their 
year’s goal at $4,000, with the generous un- 
derstanding at Boston that $3,000 of it will be 
assigned at once to the current expense funds 
of Ashland, Rochester and Endeavor Acade- 
mies. A generous layman has pledged $500 
if the churches will add $3,500, and they are 
rising strongly to the emergency. 

Education Sunday and the college prayer 
day—Jan. 26 and 30—are anticipated with 
much hope, since many churches have prom- 
ised to observe them with the colleges and 
the academies. 

The Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association 
was mightily moved at Madison during the 
holiday vacation by an address from Booker 
T. Washington. He finds no left-handed 
greetings in Wisconsin, and the rank and 
file of our public school teachers, like him, 
have much of the missionary spirit. 

Ripon College is planning a great Commence- 
ment. It will be made a rallying point for 
its alumni, who of late, especially in Chicago, 
are organizing into fresh enthusiasm of loy- 
alty to support the college for a new epoch of 
expansion. Among features planned are ad- 
dresses from leading alumni, Dr. F. K. Sand- 
ers, dean of Yale Divinity School (also ex- 
pected for a lecture in February), and Hon. 
James A. Blanchard, lately appointed judge 
of the Supreme Court of New York. These, 
with the probable inauguration of Richard C. 
Hughes, D. D., as president, will make it a 
memorable occasion. Dr. Hughes is to rep- 
resent the college in February at the Stu- 
dents’ Missionary Convention in Toronto. 

Beloit College, during President Eaton’s 
year of absence, has a unique scheme for its 
college pastorate. Ministerial alumni and 
prominent pastors of the state are invited, a 
week at a time, to conduct daily devotions in 
the beautiful chapel, to enter, meanwhile, as 
fully as they will, into the work and spirit of 
the college and into contact with student life. 
In most instances they are intrusted with 
leading the midweek joint meeting of the 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., and then round 
up the week of opportunity with the Sunday 
afternoon vesper sermon. The plan proves 
decidedly pleasing and profitable to students, 
faculty and townspeople. 

Recently a student chorus of 100, under 
Professor Allen, rendered Handel’s Oratorio 
of The Messiah, which was greatly enjoyed, 
especially by the Beloit Ministerial Associa- 
tion, then convening. 8S. T. K. 


Clintonville’s New Minister 


Rev. W. J. C. Ralph, who began his pastor- 
ate at Clintonville Jan. 1, comes from Somers, 
Ct. He is a minister’s son and was born in 
England. He came to this country while a 
boy and began to preach at Streator, Ill. He 
was ordained in 1889, later attending Chicago 
Seminary, where he graduated in 1893. Until 
1899 he ministered to Wisconsin churches, 
when he came to Yale for post-graduate work. 
Meanwhile he has supplied the Somers churcb, 
where he leaves a host of friends and a church 
out of debt largely through his efforts. Rk. 
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Pastors’ New Year Messages 


THE LESSON OF THE YEARS 


The number of the years is hidden, but let 
us greet this one with hope and be glad in it. 
The events of the year are veiled, but let us 
give such heed to the conduct of life and such 
place to the grace of God that all the experi- 
ences of the year may leave us stronger, ten- 
derer, truer and better able to aid others. 

May such as contend their way with diffi- 
culty, ill bestead and sorely tempted, find 
needed succor. May those who go with 
abounding strength run in the right way and 
lend a hand. May those who have their fill 
of joy go softly and consider the sorrowful. 
May those of us who are to fare forth on the 
last journey go in peace, as on a homeward 
way, and comforted by the Shepherd’s rod 
and staff. 

It is not enough that we seek the services 
of the church for conventional uses at the 
time of marriage or death. We must make 
her offices significant and efficacious by con- 
tributing our own selves to her constant life. 

. Our versatile, strenuous, distracted, but 
triumphant, age finds in Jesus Christ alone its 
adequate leadership and its promise of salva- 
tion and peace. 

Portsmouth, N. H. Rev. L. H. THAYER. 


TO THOSE FAR FROM HOME 


Your pastor wishes to send a special word 
of greeting to that large class of members 
who cannot be said to be living in homes. 
One hundred and three are alone in boarding 
houses and hotels and are not parts of a fam- 
ily. Shut out from the influences of a home, 
you know something of its value. Your man- 
ner of life involves many temptations and 
mueh trial of faith. I believe that in many 
instances this results in greater faithfulness 
in the church, for it is a fact. that many of 
our most earnest and efficient workers are of 
the class to which you belong. This is as it 
should be. Let the church, so far as possible, 
take the place of the home that you have not; 
and let your association with faithful members 
supply the want of the home that you have 
left. 


San Francisco. Rev. G. C. ADAMS. 


FRIENDS FOR ETERNITY 


Hast thou a friend? Couple him to thee 
as with hooks of steel. He may be thine for- 
ever. Thinkest thou one is thine enemy? 
Pray that his heart may be turned, and leave 
him to God. Thou wouldst not relish an en- 
mity in eternity; is it sweet now, or a 
necessity ? Rev. C. M. SOUTHGATE. 

Auburndale, Mass. 


GATEWAYS TO BLESSEDNESS 


Rey. E. M. Noyes of Newton Center, Mass., 
in an attractive letter, with headlines and 
capitals printed in crimson, wishes his parish- 
ioners a year “full of red-letter days, treas- 
ured in memory as one of blessing.” And that 
the wish may be more than a formal greeting, 
he points to the essential gateways of a happy 
year: in the heart, the home, the church, the 
world. The development of each is accom- 
panied by suggestive Scripture texts in the 
margin. Here is one section: 

In the world, to carry the spirit of Him 
who went about doing good; to so conform 
our lives to Christian standards as to make 
these respected ; to be charitable toward oth- 
ers’ failures and follies and severe critics of 
our own to illustrate the lovableness of a 
sunny-hearted faith; and to do our part to 
make the Golden Rule of Christ bring in the 
golden age of man. 


A SCRIPTURAL MESSAGE 
The letter of Dr. W. H. Davis of Newton is 


unique in being a Scripture mosaic, even to 
the subscription, “In the bonds of the gos- 
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pel,” followed by his autograph in facsimile. 
Characteristic comments in the margin add 
another element of personality, and the famil- 
iar words in their new setting are none the 
less hallowed, but have a new significance as 
the minister’s New Year greeting. 


From the Green Mountain State 


The Interdenominational Committee, organ- 
ized a few years ago on substantially the 
Maine plan, recently held its annual meeting. 
Thus far its chief function seems to have 
been to give open expression to the kindly 
feeling which exists among the leading de- 
nominations of the state. The movement 
originated in the Methodist body, and though 
the one foremost in starting it died shortly 
after, all the presiding elders since have been 
activein forwarding it. Men of catholic spirit 
also among the Baptists have come forward 
to represent them, and it has been specially 
fortunate that such have taken control just 
when they have come into possession of the 
large legacy left by the late Mr. Ford of the 
Youth’s Companion, and are planning ag- 
gressive work. The fact that as yet few 
cases have come before the board for arbitra- 
tion speaks well for the feeling dominant in 
the state. It is nevertheless true that a union 
of Christian forces in many small fields, de- 
sirable as it is in theory, cannot be secured 
by outside advice or pressure. 

A promising work has been carried on in 
Brattleboro for several weeks. The Baptist, 
Congregational and Methodist churches have 
held union evangelistic services every Sun- 
day evening. The pastors preach and an 
after meeting follows. On Wednesday even- 
ing three district meetings are held, and, in 
addition, union cottage meetings are sustained 
in different sections. The pastors are to be 
assisted during January by Rev. Mr. David- 
son of Newton, Mass., who will have general 
chargeof the work. An allied effort, in which 
the Episcopalian, Unitarian and Universalist 
pastors also joined, has resulted in the divi- 
sion of the community into districts, to each 
of which has been. assigned a pastor, who 
shall canvass the district to learn the reli- 
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gious preferences, and endeavor to bring each 
family into connection with the church of its 
choice. It is hoped to make this arrangement 
permanent. 

Considerable excitement has been caused 
in Bellows Falls by the announcement by 
Father Reynolds that a parochial school is 
likely to be established in that place within 
a year. The reason assigned is the rapid 
growth of anarchy, which must be stamped 
out by. the religious education of the children. 
The establishment of such a school would 
largely reduce the present number. of schools 
in the village. The announcement called 
forth spirited patriotic sermons from the 
Congregational and Universalist pastors, who 
condemned the separation of Protestant and 
Catholic children as injurious to society, 
business, politics and the commonwealth. 
The project is by no means tnanimously 
approved by the Catholics themselves. 

The loss of Mrs. N. G. Williams, who died 
recently at Bellows Falls, is seriously felt 
in various forms of Christian work, both in 
the parish and in the state. Coming to Bel- 
lows Falls from Providence, R. I., where she 
had been chairman of one of the city mis- 
sionary societies, she was instrumental in 
organizing in her home the Young People’s 
Literary and Musical Society, out of which 
grew the Star Lecture Course; and through 
a friend, also in her home, the Mt. Kilbourn 
Missionary Society was formed. She was 
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Eczema 


How it reddens the skin, itches, oozes, dries 
and scales! 

Some people call it tetter, milk crust or salt 
rheum. 

The suffering from it is sometimes intense ; 
local applications are resorted to—they miti- 
gate, but cannot cure. 

It proceeds from humors inherited or ac- 
quired and persists until these have been re- 
mov 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


positively removes them, has radically and 
permanently cured the worst cases, and is 
without an equal for all cutaneous eruptions. 


Hoop’s PILLs are the best cathartic. Price 25 cents 














DON’T OVERLOOK IT! 





No business man can get far ahead nowa- 
days without a stenographer by his side. 
short-circuits for him all his tedious labors, 
books his dates, keeps tabs on his overworked 
memory, and usually knows more about the 
details of his business than he does himself. 

Is it asking too much that she shall be given 
a@ special Typewriter Desk, so that her work 
may be simplified as much as possible? The 
cost is a mere trifle, and you save it in the pro- 
tection of the machine, if not of the woman. 


She 

















Incidentally, we supply a Typewriter Chair, with the spring back adjustable to 
any height. It gives a gentle pressure against the spine which makes an erect 


seat. continuously comfortable. 
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In and Around Boston 


A New Face in the Congregational House 

Rev. Charles Alvan Brand has been called 
to fill the position of assistant editor in the 
Congregational. Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society left vacant by the retirement of 
Rev. John Luther Kilbon, after a service 
of ten years, Mr. Brand is the son of the 
late Dr. James Brand of Oberlin, well known 
and honored throughout the’ denomination, 
He graduated at Oberlin in 1895 and at Hart- 
ford Seminary in 1898, having an exception- 





ally high standing in both institutions. For 
three years he has been a pastor in South 
Dakota, where he won the affections of his 
people, who were loath to part with him. 
The testimony of the professors in the semi- 
nary as to his scholarship and fitness for the 
duties of the new position was unusually 
strong. 

Mr. Brand has already begun his work, 
which consists chiefly in preparing the ex- 
egetical portions of the quarterlies and of the 
Pilgrim Teacher and the charge of the re- 
view department in the Teacher. His edi- 
torial associates in all departments of the 
Publishing Society bid him hearty welcome. 


A Campaign in Behalf of the Sailor 

The Boston Seaman’s Friend Society is 
one of the oldest and most useful of the 
local Congregational charitable organizations. 
It was organized in 1827 and in 1892 bought for 
its headquarters of worship and work the his- 
toric church building in Hanover Street 
known as the “Cockerel Church.” The suc- 
cess of its work and the range of its oppor- 
tunities may be indicated by the attendance 
at the rooms in the last year of 43,336 sailors, 
by 2,367 meals supplied to sailors in dis- 
tress and visits made to 3,415 ships. There 
remains a mortgage on the property in Han_ 
over Street of $10,000, and the necessity of 
improvements to meet the needs of the work 
has become urgent. Ata meeting of the man- 
agers last May it was determined to make an 
effort to raise $25,000 to pay off the mortgage 
and enlarge the rooms. Of this amount more 
than $6,000 has been obtained, including, 
largely through the activity of the auxiliary, 
the Woman’s Seaman’s Friend Society, a leg- 
acy of $5,000. The urgent need of repair and 
enlargement is evident, and it is desired that 
the celebration of the impending seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the society should be marked 
by a complete extinction of mortgage debt and 
payment for needed enlargement of plant. 
Contributions should be sent to the president 
of the Woman’s Seaman’s Friend Society, 
Mrs. Walter Ela, 13 Ash Street, Cambridge 
Mass. 


Boston Common in Peril i 

Not the soil, for that no rapid transit com- 
pany or real estate syndicate can secure. 
But the trees, which hitherto have been its 
glory. A report on the condition of the trees 
made by Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., an eminent 
arboriculturist of New York city, at the xe- 
pense of the Boston Transcript, and spread be- 
fore its readers this wéek, shows that the city 
must act quickly if it is to-save the beauty 


of the historic breathing place and popular 
resort. Lack of nourishment in the soil, un- 
wise pruning and cutting of trees, and over 
planting of young trees in proximity to older 
trees, thus taking nourishment belonging to 
the latter, are the counts in the indictment. 


Farewells to C. E. Officials 4 

The Jeaders of Christian Endeavor have al- 
ways been able to rally about their prominent 
men to bid them Godspeed in their work. 
The company which gathered in Chipman 
Hall, Tremont Temple, on Jan. 2 was no excep- 
tion. The officials of the societies of, Greater 
Boston and other guests were present, at the 
invitation of Treasurer Shaw, to say good-by 
to Dr. Clark before his departure for Europe, 
to Mr. Baer, who is now on his way to the 
Pacific coast, and Field Secretary Eberman, 
whose journey takes him into the Southland. 
Upwards of 200 were present, including a 
score or more of Congregational clergymen, 
with others eminent in many denominations. 

The climax of the evering came, after the 
speeches, in the pledging of $1,100 for the 
work of Christian Endeavor in China and 
continental Europe through secretaries, who 
will follow methods similar to those pursued 
by Mr. Hatch in India. Of him Secretary 
Barton spoke with enthusiasm and made a 
very happy speech concerning his recent so- 
journ in that land. Hon. S. B. Capen laid 
special emphasis upon the possibilities of the 
organization in the study of civics. Secre- 
taries Baer and Eberman and President Clark 
were given a hearty greeting, and in response 
outlined the purpose of their trips and their 
hopes for the society in the new year. 


Superintendents’ Union 

The Congregational Sunday school superin- 
tendents turned out in good numbers to their 
first regular meeting of the year last Monday 
in Berkeley Temple. The interchange of 
views on How We Can Improve Our Work as 
Superintendents in 1902 brought out charac- 
teristicand helpful suggestions. Theaddress 
of the evening was by Rev. C. A. Dinsmore 
of South Boston on the topic, The Church as 
a Teacher. The next meeting will be with 
the Baptist superintendents, Feb. 10. 


The Old South Property Leased 

The valuable property of the Old South 
Church fronting on Spring Lane, Washington 
and Milk Streets, now covered by buildings of 
various types of architecture and equally 
various ages, but still productive of much 
revenue, is soon to be developed by a syndi- 
cate of local capitalists who have leased the 
land from the Old South for a term of seventy- 
five years. They have organized the Old 
South Building Trust, capitalized it at $3,000- 
000, which has all been subscribed, and with 
the capital they plan to erect an eleven story 
building with 540 offices and stores, many of 
which are rented before a stroke of work in 
demolishing the present structures on the 
land is done. The land thus to be developed 
has been the site of notable structures in 
Boston’s past history. On it stood John 
Winthrop’shome. Theland withlittle change 
in title has been in the possession of the church 
for nearly three hundred years. By this new 
compact it retains title to the land, and en- 
sures for itself an income easily collected for 
many years to come without impairing its 
capital in the least. The Old South Meeting 
House is to remain untouched. A more strik- 
ing contrast between its dimensions and 
architecture and the great structure which 
soon will abut it on two sides it would be 
difficult to conceive. 





Dr. Robertson Nicoll says in the British 
Weekly that twelve hours a day is the least 
that can be given to study by a man who 
would know literature. If that is true liter- 
ary men cannot know much else. 
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Mattinishtod 


does not overtax the in- 
fant’s stomach with in- 
soluble, indigestible or 


unsuitable material. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 











You Live? 


It makes no difference whether 
you live in the odorous atmos- 
phere of a city, or on a dust cov- 
ered plain; in the dry altitude 
of the mountains, or the moist 
air of the sea coast; in the frigid 
zone of the north, or the torrid 
heat of the tropics, you can get 
your biscuit, crackers and wafers 
perfectly fresh in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. The only 
method known for preserving the 
flavor and crispness of delicate 
baking until it reaches the table. 


When you order Soda, Milk, Graham 
Oatmeal and Butter Thin Biscuit, 
Vanilla Wafers and Ginger 
Snaps, don’t forget to ask 
for the kind that come in 
the In-er-seal Patent Pack- 
age. Look for the trade- 
mark design on theend 

of each package. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 








RUGS 


FROM 


Old Carpets 


Hundreds of pleased customers testify 
to the satisfactory results obtained from 
making rugs from their old worn-out 
material. 


Write for particulars, 


LEWIS BATTING CO. 
Walpole, Mass. 


25,000 -A%, ORDERS 
5 PLANT 


I am giving away 25,000 presents (some worth $40,00) 
absolutely free with orders, and you can just as well 
have one. patra new plan just out; will please 
everybody. Seed Book and List of Presents to select 
from—F REE. 








F. B. MILLS, Seedsman, Box 30, Rose Hi Y. 
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From the Green Mountain State 
(Continued from page 70.) 


first secretary of Junior work for the Ver- 
mont Branch of Woman’s Board, and held 
the position until declining health compelled 
her to resign. Her husband, for many years 
superintendent of the Sunday school, while 
at the head of a large manufacturing interest, 
found in her a wise counselor and an effi- 
cient he)per. 

Rev. G Glenn Atkins of First Chureh, Bur- 
lington, has lately completed a series of even- 
ing sermons on The Great Choices of Life, 
and is about to begin a course of five on The 
Great Affirmations of Christianity. These 
and other series of evening sermons have 
called together large and interested audiences. 

At the recent annual meeting the church at 
Cabot adopted new articles of incorporation, 
also a new constitution and by-laws. 

The church at Weston has received a new 
Mason & Hamlin organ, the gift of the Wom- 
an’s Parish Association of the First Church 
(Unitarian), Concord, Mass., through the 
kindness of Mrs. Prescott Keyes of that place. 

A special feature for the year past at New- 
port has been the work of the Congrega- 
tional Brotherhood, a club_which has met 
fortnightly for discussions, introduced by 
teachers, lawyers, physicians and business 
men. All departments of church life have 
worked harmoniously under the pastorate of 
Rey. A. F. McGregor. 

Orange Association at its last meeting 
adopted a new constitution. Under it the 
name becomes the Orange and White Moun- 
tain Ministerial Association; lay members 
are excluded, except that licentiates may 
have a limited membership while under the 
eare of the association, and the creed of 1883 
becomes the general doctrinal basis. Minis- 
ters of other evangelical denominations may 
have a kind of associate membership. O. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


EVANGELICAL oe CW Bromfield St. Methodist Ch., 
Boston, Jan. 13, 11 

WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S Ties Society, Old South Ch., 
Boston, Jan. 13. Annual na ‘speakers, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Mr. A. "Hardy and Rev. J. 
B. Seabury. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., MINISTERS’ MEETING, Jan. 13. 
Subject, The Religious Character of Abraham Lincoln; 
speaker, Rev. E 8S. Gould. 

NEw YORK CLERICAL UNION, Trustees’ Room, United 
Charities Rutiding, Jan. 13, 11 a.M. Subject, The 
Future of ~~ Congregational Ministry ; speaker, Dr. 
J. G. Roberts. 

MINNEAPOLIS. MINISTERS’ oN, Plymouth Ch., 
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Letters from a Self-Made 
Merchantto His Son 


They are from John Graham, an 
old Chicago pork packer, to his son 
Pierrepont, who has just left Harvard 
College, and is beginning work in 
earnest as an eight-dollar clerk in the 
old man’s packing-house. 

This series, recently published in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, has 
been put into a littlé booklet, and a copy 
will be sent free of charge to any one send- 
ing one dollar for a year’s subscription 
to THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. More 
of these letters are to appear in 4 
early numbers of THE Post. 2). 


Profitable 
WW offered agents in every 

ork town to secure sub- 
scriptions to THE Lapirs’ Home 
JOURNAL and THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING Post. We want agents who 
will work thoroughly and with busi- 
ness system to cover each section with 
our illustrated little booklets and other 
advertising matter, and to look sharply 
after renewals from old subscribers. The 
pay is first rate, and at the end of the 
season $20,000 will be given the best 
workers as extra prizes for good 
work. How well some of our agents 
have succeeded is told in a little 
booklet we would like to send 
you— portraits of some of our 
best agents, with the story of 
how they made it pay. 
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The Teachers’ Commentary on Acts 


Peloubet 


The Ideal Twentieth Century Commentary 


x2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25. For sale by al! booksellers, 
or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Minneapolis, Jan. 13. Subject, MRitse hlianism ; speaker, 
Dr. Geo. R. Merrill. 
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Dr. Mackennal’s Lectures 


On The Evolution of English Congregationalism, 
delivered at Hartford Seminary last year, make a 
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Have you Eaten too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Ir your dinner distresses you, half a teaspoon in 
half a glass of water gives quick relief. 
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volume worth reading by every student of Congre- 
gational history. $1.00, postpaid. 
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From Hartford Seminary 


Faculty and students have adjusted them- 
selves to the new curriculum, and its various 
courses are running with gratifying smooth- 
ness. The new electives offered in pedagogy 
have been largely attended, especially those 
of Professors Pease and Hazlett of fhe Bible 
Normal College in general method of reli- 
gious pedagogy and descriptive psychology. 
Two lectures in the Carew course have been 
given: the first, by Dr. Caspar René Gregory 
of the University of Leipsic on Theslogy in 
Germany Today, was, in general, a character- 
ization of the three important schools of the- 
ological thought in Germany, and of the prom- 
inent men of each school. Rev. David W. 
Forrest of Glasgow gave the second lecture, 
speaking upon the Christian Belief and the 
Law of Probability, showing that arguments 
by this law from spiritual experience are 
those which give most vitality to faith. In 
addition to the above there has been a course 
of three lectures upon The Boy Problem by 
Dr. W. B. Forbush, who, already known 
through his recent bowk upon the subject, 
was heard with peculiar interest. Dr. L. B. 
Cochran, a physician of Hartford, has been 
giving a weekly lecture in the elements of 
anatomy and Materia Medica. 

In student life the Conference Society is 
arousing greater interest by introducing par- 
liamentary drill into its regular program, and 
also more debating than has been customary. 
The ‘student Quarterly has announced the 
award of prizes in its competition as follows: 
for the best essay on a literary subject, to Mr. 
Tyler E. Gale; for the second best, to Mr. 
Robert N. Fu'ton; for the best essay on a 
social subject, to Mr. Ashley D. Leavitt; for 
the best poem, to Mr. Roger A. Dunlap. All 
four prize winners are members of the Middle 
Class, E. D. G. 


From Eastern Washington 


The First Church of Ritzville, Wn., has 
dedicated its new house of worship. Only 
a short time ago this church was in deep dis- 
couragement, but with the increase in busi- 
ness prosperity, the rapid development of the 
surrounding country and under the efficient 
leadership of Rev. F. E. Whitham great re- 
sults have been achieved. 








SURRENDERED ° 
To Hot Biscuits and Warm Pie. 


Bombarding a stomach with hot biscuits 
and warm pie, plenty of butter, bacon, greasy 
potatoes, and a few other choice delicacies 
will finally cause the fortifications to give 
way. Then how to build back on good food 
is worth knowing. 

A man in Factoryville, Pa, attacked his 
stomach in about this way and says: “The 
sign of surrender was oy in my white, 
colorless face. At that time every article of 
food distressed me, and heartburn kept me in 
continued misery. I liked all sorts of break- 
fast foods but they did not agree with me. 
Of course, much of the food that I ate con- 
tained nourishment but my stomach could not 
get the nourishment out. I tried pepsin and 
other aids to digestion which worked for a 
time and then gave out. 

Finally I reasoned, when in an extremity, 
that if the stomach could not digest the food 
why not not take some food that was already 
digested like Grape-Nuts. SoI started in on 
Grape-Nuts and the new food won my _— 
ek away and agreed with me beautifully. 

e heavy, oppressive feeling disap ed 
and I became thoroughly impressed vith the 
new food and began to improve at once, 
Little by little my strength came back and 
slowly and surely I — my lost weight. 
The wasted tissues and muscles built up, and 
today I am well, buoyant and strong. 

I unreservedly give the chief credit to 
Grape-Nuts, which met me in a crisis and 


brought me over the dark period of despond- 
pe Nothing else did it for nothing else 
could be endured. 


Please withhold a name.” Name can be 
&iven upon application to the Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








The building is arranged after the Episco- 
pal typeof architecture, and will seat, with the 
transept rooms, nearly 300. Back of the pulpit, 
separated by folding doors, is the ample Sun- 
day school room. The building is thoroughly 
modern, being equipped with kitchen, lava- 
tory and separate rooms for the occupation of 
classes. 

Among the most attractive features are the 
beautifal memorial windows, given in mem- 
ory of four former members of the church 
and of Rev. G. H. Atkinson, long the home 
missionary superintendent. 

The edifice cost about $7,000, and, in addi- 
tion, the old building was transformed into a 
parsonage, at an expense of $1,700. The 
total value of church, parsonage and land is 
nearly $10,000. The trustees had arranged for 
a loan of $1,500 from the Building Society, but 
by a splendid rally every cent was pledged 
before the dedication sermon, between $3,000 
and $4,000 having been raised in the last two 
days, in some instances persons not supposed 
to be of religious sympathies giving one or 
two hundred dollars apiece. This is a re- 
markable record for a church of only twenty- 
eight members, not counting the fourteen re- 
ceived last Sunday. 

Three services were held. Inthe morning the 
memorial windows were unveiled, with prayer 
by Rev. W. W. Scudder, and addresses by 
Rev. Messrs. F. E. Whitham, J. D. Jones and 
Samuel Greene. Inthe afternoon was a pub- 
lie reception, and in the evening the special 
dedicatory service, with sermon by Supt. 
W. W. Scudder. 

Rev. Horace P. James, for over twelve years 
pastor of the Congregational church of Col- 
fax, has resigned his charge there and begins 
his labors at North Yakima. Mr. James is 
dean of the Congregational ministers of Wash- 
ington and Oregon in length of continuous 
service in one field. During his stay at Colfax 
the membership has been doubled, theaverage 
annual additions have been eighteen and the 
church has been brought to self-support. Mr. 
James has been a strong force in the city, 
having been active in all public affairs as well 
as a most efficient member of the school com- 
mittee for many years. He has also served 
with vigor and wisdom as trustee of Whitman 
College for seven years, and has been a pion- 
eer in all forward home missionary move- 
ments in the Eastern Washington Association 
and throughout the entire state. 

North Yakima has the central church for 
our work in the Yakima valley. This valley, 
just east of the Cascade Mountains, has only 
been opened for irrigation in the last decade 
and a half; it is being rapidly filled with 
the most desirable class of home seekers. 
Our church formerly was in Old Yakima and 
later was moved to the growing city of North 
Yakima, but was un/ortunate in its choice of 
location and was forced to change again to its 
present desirable site and is growing rapidly. 
North Yakima has a population of 5,000. The 
church members are exceedingly active, and 
we hope that under its new pastor not only 
the local work but the six surrounding 
ehurches in Yakima Association may be 
built up. 

The Colfax church tendered the pastor and 
his wife a farewell reception and gave them 
valuable presents of silver. 

Last January Rev. C. R. Gale was called as 
pastor of Second Chureb, Spokane. The 
church resolved to celebrate his coming by as- 
suming self-support, and it now closes the 
year with all current expenses paid and with 
the church in a healthy spiritual condition. 
Rev. William Davies of Alaska, formerly pas- 
tor of this church, has been assisting Mr. 
Gale in special services, as a result of which 
about fifteen persons united Christmas Sun- 
day. In addition to the regular choir, a boys’ 
and girls’ surpliced choir of eighteen voices 
has proved an attraction and has awakened 
much enthusiasm among the young people. 

A. RB, 
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Church Happenings 


QuINcy, MAss., tendered a New Year reception to 
Rev. E. N. Hardy and his wife, presenting them 
with $100 in gold. Christmas greens and potted 
plants transformed the chapel into a bower, and a 
large star in colored incandescent lights was sus- 
pended over the platform. This was the star of 
the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, with which 
Mr. Hardy has long been identified as a leader. 
The 600 guests included pastors of neighboring 
churches and members of all denominations. The 
affair was a leading social event of the season. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., First, worshiping in the Hebrew 
synagogue while its edifice is rebuilt, has changed 
its morning service to ten o’clock, to be followed 
immediately by Sunday school. This results in 
an accession to the Sunday school of from 50 to 
100 adults. 

SPRINGFIELD, O., Lagonda Avenue.—While the 
ashes of First Ch. were still warm, the daughter 
church was rejoicing over the reception of six- 
teen members on confession, the largest single 
accession for years. Rev. W. E. Fay of Africa, 
whose family furnished nine charter members, 
assisted Rev. W. H. Baker. 

TYNDALL, S.D., First has recently placed Wilson’s 
patent rolling partitions between the auditorium 
and the Sunday school reom at a cost of $100. 


Connecticut 


DANIELSON has organized a young men’s club 
with object and aim kindred to the Y. M. C. A. 
and will immediately equip a gymnasium. 

DRAKEVILLE.—A promising Sunday school has 
been organized at this village in the parish of the 
West Torrington church by Miss May B. Lord of 
the Connecticut Sunday School Association. Miss 
Lord and the pastor, Rev. T. C. Richards, have 
been holding evangelistic services there with 
good results. 

East HAmMpron.—Through the kindness of Joel 
Smith, who has presented to the church a fine 
stereopticon, the Sunday school had an illustrated 
lecture on the life of Christ for its Christmas 
entertainment. 

NEW HAVEN, Dwight Place.—The church officers 
gave a reception Jan. 3 to the 185 members who 
have united during the less than three years’ 
pastorate of Dr. Leete. 

NORFOLK.—Miss Mary Eldridge, the S. S. Super- 
intendent, gives her school a novel Christmas 
entertainment in the form of a trip to some large 
city with a dinner and a general good time. They 
have visited New York, Springfield, Mass., and 
this year Hartford. 

WeEsT TORRINGTON dedicated its commodious 
new parish house, free of debt, Jan. 2, with an 
address on The Church the Social Center of the 
Community, by Prof. C. M. Geer of Hartford 
Seminary. Theresponsive service, though simple, 
was fitly and beautifully phrased. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ARMSTRONG, ARTHUR H., Waveland Ave., Chicago, 
IL, to Third Ch., Oak Park. Accepts. 

ATKINSON, H. A., Northwestern Univ., to Glen 
Ellyn, Ill. Accepts. 

BARNETT, J. H., formerly of Bowmanville, Can., 
to Belwood. Accepts. 

BARRETT, SAM’L A., Hardwick Ch., Gilbertville, 
Mass., to Florence. 

BICKFORD, LEvI F., Oberlin, 0., to Kidder, Mo. 
Accepts. 

BOARDMAN, JOHN R., West Ch., Portland, Me., 
to become traveling secretary of the Mass. Y. M. 
C. A., with headquarters in Boston. Accepts. 

CHASE, CHAS. E., to remain at Reno, Nev. Ac- 
cepts. 

CURTIS, NORMAN H., to Elyria Ch., Denver, Col. 
Accepts. 

DAVIES, THOS. M., Cornish, Me., to Wolcott, Vt. 
Accepts. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., First Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., to Calvary Pres. Ch., Cleveland, O. 

Howp, Ltncoxn A., Kirkland, LIL., to Durand, Wis. 
Aceepts. 

MERRILL, CHAS. C., Steubenville, O., accepts 
call to North Ch., Winchendon, Mass., for one 
year, beginning Feb. 1. 

Morrart, T. CLEMENCE, to remain a fifth year 
at Wymore, Neb. 


NICKERSON, R. S., Yampa, Col., to Challis, Ida. 
Accepts. 

PLASs, NORMAN, formerly with the C. H. M. S., 
to become professor of Theism and Christian 
Evidences, and financial secretary of Washburn 
College, Topeka, Kan. Accepts. 

Rivgs, Cvas. J., Perkins and Olivet, Okl., to add 
Victory to his field. 

Rosk, GEO. W., Denver, Col., to Decorah and 
Landon, in the “Seven Devils” country, Ida. 
Accepts. 

SNYDER, Henry C., Saranac, Mich., to Conklin. 

SMART, GEo. T., Manchester, Vt., accepts call to 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

STARR, HarRIs E., Brown University, to Storrs, 
Ct. Accepts, for two years. 

THOMAS, DANIEL T., Madison Ave. Ch., Cleveland, 
O.,to Plymouth Ch., Youngstown. Accepts, be- 
ginning early in February. 

WADLEIGH, THOS. B., Gage, OkI., to Dongola, Ill. 
Accepts. 

WHALEY, ADAM D., to Six Lakes, Mich., in ad- 
dition to Westville and Edmore. 

WHITE, FRANCIS D., Lisbon Center, N. Y., to 
Hudsonville, Mich. Accepts, and is at work. 

WILLSON, “HEO. B., New Haven, Ct., to Ferry St. 
Ch., same city. Accepts, giving a portion of his 
time also to the business management of the 
New Haven City Mission. 


Ordinations and Installations 


MONTGOMERY, DAVID W,, Presbytery of Chicago, 
i. Fifth Ch., Washington, D. C., Dec. 30, 1901. 
Sermon, Dr. T. S. Hamlin; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F. M. Dickey, M. A. Dougherty, A. Davis- 
son, Drs. S. M. Newman, M. E. Gates and Prof. 
J. L. Ewell. 

SARGENT, JAMES B., i. Lisbon, N. H., Dec. 31, 
Sermon, Prof. C. H. Richardson; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. T. C. Craig, W. F. Cooley, P. F. 
Marston and J. M. Wathen. E 

STARR, HaRRIs E., o. United Ch., E. Providence, 
R. I., Jan. 3. Parts, Rev. Messrs. W. H. Starr, 
F. B. Pullan and Drs. E. C. Moore and J. G. Vose. 


Resignations 
KILLEN, JOHN T., Hope, N. D. 
WILLIAMS, W. TyZER, Denver, Ill. 
Dismissions 
PORTER, ELBERT S., Bridgewater, Mass., Dec. 31, 
after a pastorate of nearly 13 years. 


Churches Organized 


KEEWATIN, N. D. 

COLORADO City, CoL., 29 Dec., 1901. 15 members. 
Rev. A. E. Fraser, pastor. 

MULLAN, IDA., rec. Dec. 15, Rev. Edmund Owens, 
pastor. 
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Marriages 
The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 


MACOMBER—BIGELOW-—In Northboro, Mass., Dec. 
31, 1901, by Rev. A. D. Smith, Clinton F. Macomber 
of Taunton and Jennie F. Bigelow of Northboro. 


Deaths 


IDE—In W. Medway, Mass., Dec. 21, 1901, Rev. Alexis 
W. Ide, aged 75 yrs. 

SAUNDERS—In Wellston, Okl., Dec. 30, 1901, of cere- 
bral meningitis, William W.,son of Rev. H. L. Saun- 

ders, aged 1 yr., 3 mos., 16 dys. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifierin nature, but few realize 
its value when taken inte the human 
system for the same cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a drug at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of 
the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, or after eating onions and other 
odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth, and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one form 
or another, but probaby the best charcoal 
and the most for the money is in Stuart’s 
Absorbent Lozenges; they are composed 
of the finest powdered Willow charcoal, 
and other harmless antiseptics, in tablet 
form or rather in the form of large, 
presse’ tasting lozenges, the charcoal 

eing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but on 
the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician, in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal, says: ‘‘I advise 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all pa- 
tients ator igen | from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the complexion 
and purify the breath, mouth and throat; 
I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost 
but twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, 
and although in some sense a patent prep- 
aration yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges 
pa in any of the ordinary charcoal 
tablets.” 
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CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 

Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
@efor the distressing and often 
= fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing tter. Ask your 
physician about it. 

An interesting get gg booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. All Druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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The Business Outlook 


The New Year opens with great confidence 
in the future in all branches and directions 
of industry and trade’ The year 1901 was 
eminently satisfactory, both as regards the 
volume of business done and the profits real- 
ized. The past week has been quiet, but this 
is not unusual, the attention of merchants 
being largely eoncentrated in stock-taking 
and in preparing for the business of the new 
year. The conspicuous exception to the gen- 
eral quiet tone of the situation is to be found 
in the iron and steel industry, which as re- 
gards domestic business seems to increase in 
activity. The question of car-shortage, how- 
ever, is intruding itself here and is likely to 
prove a disturbing factor, both as regards 
production and consumption; likewise, sev- 
eral iron furnaces have been obliged to cur- 
tail production, owing to the shortage in fuel. 

In the cereal markets prices have been weil 
held, especially wheat, where the strength 
acts as a supporting influence to other coarser 
grains. In Boston the wool market is active 
and prospects are for a continued large de- 
mand and firm prices. Less satisfactory con- 
ditions obtain in certain branches in the dry 
goods market, but there is confidence that an 
improvement will soon develop. Boots and 
shoes continue to move from the factories in 
large volume, and kumber is in wide demand 
and firm in price. 

Towards the end of the year and for three 
or four days after money rates suffered sharp 
advances, but this is usually the case around 
the closing of the year and it is figured, 
now that funds have started to flow back to 
financial centers, rates will be very easy. 
With easy rates it is not improbable that we 
shall see a resumption of gold exports. The 
security markets, both in Wall and State 
Streets, have shown more life and activity to 
the enhancement of values. This is particu- 
larly true of the Wall Street situation, where 
speculation seems to be more venturesome 
than in Boston. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Jan. 19-25. Caleb: Choosing a Hard 
Thing. Josh. 14: 6-14. 

Caleb has never been given too much promi- 
nence in the thought of the Christian Church. 
He deserves a place in the list of the Old 
Testament worthies recorded in the eleventh 
chapter of Hebrews. The sturdy old hero 
should appeal powerfully to us in these soft 
days. He was willing to stand out against an 
overwhelming majority. He saw the same 








A LITTLE THING 
Changes the Home Feeling. 


Coffee blots out the sunshine from many a 
home by making the mother or some other 
member of the household dyspeptic, nervous 
and irritable. There are thousands of cases 
where the preof is absolutely undeniable. 
Here is one: 

a Mrs. C. K. Larzelere, Antigo, Wis., says: 

I was taught to drink coffee at an early age, 
and also at an early ageI became a victim to 
headaches; and as 1 grew to womanhood 
these headaches became a part of me as I was 
scarcely ever free from one. 

About five F Sg ago a friend urged me to 
try Postum Food Coffee. I made the trial 
and the result was so satisfactory that we 
have used it ever since. 

. My husband and little daughter were sub- 
ject to bilious attacks, but they have hoth 

een entirely free from them since we began 
using Postum instead of coffee. I no longer 
have any headaches and my health is perfect. 

If some of these nervous, tired, irritable 
women would only leave off coffee absolutely 
and try Postum Food Coffee, they would find 
& wonderful change in their life. It would 
then be filled with sunshine and happiness 
rather than weariness and discontent. And 
shink what an effect it would have on the 
amily, for the mood of the mother is largely 
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things that the others saw, but instead of being 
afraid he was inspired. Like the great Apos- 
tle Paul several centuries later, the fact that 
there were many adversaries emboldened 
him, for, like Paul, he saw that a great and 
effectual door was open to the children of 
Israel. And now, at eighty-five years of age, 
he looks back upon that service rendered 
when he was forty with just pride. Cap any 
of us look back upon something that we did, 
or tried to do, when we were half as old as 
we are now and glory in the record of it? 


Hard things? Why, they inhere in the 
very fiber of the gospel of Christ. Did our 
Master ever speak more vigorously, not to 
say sarcastically, than when he asked the 
multitude what kind of a man they expected 
to see in John the Baptist. ‘* Were they look- 
ing for some one clothed in soft raiment? 
Why, the place for him is in luxurious royal 
courts. The man who is to be my true fore- 
runner, like him who is to be my true disci- 
ple, must brace himself for the hard and the 
heroic’ I heard the pastor of a prominent 
city church say the other day that it some- 
times seemed to him as if the sacrificial ele- 
ment bad gone out of the modern church; 
“and yet,” he added, as if he felt the accusa- 
tion might be too severe, “if some great 
emergency were to come upon us perhaps 
the Christian life would show itself to be 
more strenuous and loyal than we think it.” 








The remark set me to wondering whether 
we had emphasized enough the difficult side 
of the Christian life or counted sufficiently 
upon the natural response of youth to the 
summonds to be heroic. When a war breaks 
out and the President calls for volunteers, 
we see how suddenly all the latent loyalty 
of the nation is crystallized into action. There 
is no lack of men to fling themselves upon 
difficult tasks, whether of administration or 
of fighting in the field. The capacity of man- 
kind to respond to a great demand for serv- 
ice and sacrifice has been illustrated over 
and over again in the history of the world 
and the history of the church. Perhaps 
church leaders today do not set sufficiently 
difficult tasks to.command the interest and 
respect of serious and purposeful men. We 
must be specific in mapping out Christian 
work for others. We must give them some- 
thing to do besides ushering in church and 
speaking in meeting, important as both those 
functions may be. Send them into the field 
of municipal reform and social service. Put 
a task upon them commensurate with their 
ability and their ambitions. 





I am strongly tempted to organize an order 
of Calebites. The one requisite for member- 
ship shall be the man’s willingness to do 
a hard service for Christ or the church in 
the course of a month. When he has to 
choose between the easier and the hard, he 
shall be expected to choose the latter. If 
it is harder for him to recite a verse of 
Scripture from memory in prayer meeting 
than to read an extract from Miss Havergal, 
he shall choose the former. If it is harder 
for him to offer prayer than to recite 
Scripture, he shall do the former. If it is 
harder for him to speak a word of testimony 
or exhortation than to offer prayer, he shall 
do the former. If it is harder for him to 
be sweet and helpful in home relations than 
to participate in any way in prayer meeting,* 
he shall do the former. The order of the 
Calebites, who will be the first to join? 
There will be no officers, no committees, no 
conventions, but all are welcome. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, Jan. 12-18. A Year for God. Matt. 
6: 24-34; Rom. 12: 1-21; Col. 3: 1-17; Ps. 
90: 1-17. 

By personal consecration. In commuion and 
service. How can we improve upon last year’s 
work? 
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DOES NOT DISAPPOINT. 


The New Discovery for Catarrh Seems 
to Possess Remarkable Merit. 


A new catarrh cure has recently ap- 
peared which so far as tested has been 
remarkably successful in curing all forms 
of catarrh, whether in the head, throat, 
bronchial tubes or in stomach and liver. 

The remedy is in tablet form, pleasant 
and convenient to take and no special 
secrecy is maintained as to what it con- 
tains, the tablet being a scientific com- 
bination of Blood root, Red gum and sim- 
ilar valuable and harmless antiseptics. 

The safe and effective catarrh cure may 
be found at any drug store under the 
name of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets. 

Whether the catarrh is located in the 
nose, throat, bronchial tubes or stomacb, 
the tablets seem to act with equal suc- 


if 


cess, removing the stuffy feeling in head 
and nose, clearing the mucous membrane 
of throat and trachea from catarrhal se- 
cretions, which cause the tickling, cough- 
ing, hawking and gagging so annoying to 
every catarrh sufferer. 

Nasal catarrh generally leads to ulcer- 
ation, in some cases to such an extent as 
to destroy the nose entirely and in many 
old cases of catarrh the bones of the head 
become diseased. Nasal catarrh grad- 
ually extends to the throat and bronchial 
tubes and very often to the stomach, 
causing that very obstinate trouble, ca- 
tarrh of the stomach. 

Catarrh is a systemic poison, inherent 
in the blood, and local washes, douches, 
salves, inhalers and sprays can have no 
effect on the real cause of the disease. 
An internal remedy which acts upon the 
blood is the only rational treatment and 
Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets is the safest of 
all internal remedies, as well as the most 
convenient and satisfactory from a med- 
ical standpoint. 

Dr. Eaton recently stated that he had 
successfully used Stuart’s Catarrh Tab- 
lets in old chronic cases, even where ul- 
ceration had extended so far as to de- 
stroy the septum of the nose. He says, 
“Tam = argeamees surprised almost every 
day by the excellent results from Stuart’s 
Catarrh Tablets. It is remarkable how 
effectually they remove the excessive se- 
cretion and bring about a healthy condi- 
tion of the mucous membranes of the 
nose, throat and stomach. 

All druggists sell complete treatment 
of the Tablets at 50 cents and a little 
book giving the symptoms and causes of 
the various forms of catarrh will be 
mailed free by addressing F. A. Stuart 
Co., Marshall, Mich. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. E>DwaRpD N. 
meen Victoria St.. London, England. Wholesale of 














responsible for the temper of the children. 





(For prayer meeting editorial see page 53.) 


. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 

















PATRONS OF THE 


Old Carpet House 
JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 


are reminded that the entire stock of Merchandise, 
Firm Name, Accounts, and Business have been 


consolidated with the 


JAN 9 1902 











John H, Pray & Sons Company 


Beginning January 1, 1902, all accounts are 











payable at the Pray Building, 658 Washington 
Street, nearly opposite Boylston Street. 

The following surviving partners and corps of 
salesmen have associated themselves with the Pray 
& Sons Company, and will be pleased to show 
their business friends and customers the same 
careful attention as in years past. 

WILLIAM H. BLODCETT. 
WALTER J. WELLINCTON. 
EDMUND E. STILES. 
JOHN D. BERRAN. 

SILAS P. CHASE. 


WILLIAM F. FITZCERALD. 
PHILIP J. BRANDON. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1902. 
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Lightest Touch 
that saves labor; and does the 
quickest work—that saves time. 


Time and labor saved by the 
REMINGTON. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 Broadway, New York, - 

















BIGGER BOX 
SAME PRICE 


nameline 


THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Brilliant. Clean, 
Easily Applied, 
Absolutely 
Odorless 


au) 





LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 








A Great Commentary 


at about 


Former Price 


The Expositor’s Bible Commentary, formerly in forty- 
nine volumes at a list price of $73.50; now in twenty- 
five volumes, from the same plates, $25.00 net. Single 
volumes, $1.50 net, each being equivalent to two volumes 
in the old edition. 


This is a-very valuable commentary, covering the entire 
Bible, and discussing its subject matter in the light of modern 
scholarship. 

- It differs widely from the old-fashioned commentary, the 
treatment being broader and less technical, and with the lead- 
ing thought or practical teaching prominently brought out, 
relatively little space being devoted to minute textual criticism. 

A glance at the names of the writers in this series is evi- 
dence of the scholarship and literary value of this great work. 
The list includes ALEXANDER MACLAREN, MARrovus Dops, 
W. G. BLAIKIE, GEORGE ADAM SmiTH, R. F. Horton, JAMES 
DENNEY, W. F. ADENEY, Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR, W. MIL- 
LIGAN, and others equally well known for their devout scholar- 
ship, the entire series being edited by Dr. W. R. N1cout. 

The edition we now offer is well printed, on good paper, 
from the same plates as the original edition, bound in wine- 
colored cloth, with gilt title, and the set. boxed for safe ship- 
ment. The set can be sent either from Boston, New York, or 
Chicago, as may be most expeditious and economical. Volumes 
of the old edition taken in exchange. 

The Expositor’s Bible is controlled by us for the Congre- 
gational trade. On installments if desired. 


$3.00 down; $2.00 a month for 12 months. 





Boston The Pilgrim Press Chicago 














